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THE WAYFARER 


K& Strolling a busy street I was taken aback to be po- 
litely handed a card which read, “Wear a hat! Play fair with 
the hat trade, and the thousands who work in the hat indus- 
try!” I confess I'd thought little about the fact that covering 
my head fills my neighbor's mouth. The other reasons had oft 
to me: Your hair gets tousled; you'll catch 
you need a hat because everything conceal- 
it’s grown-up to wear 


down 


been driven home 
vour death of cold; 
ing your appearance is an improvement; 
one, ctc. But ah, have hat wearers ever the delicious experience 
of being asked directions by customers in stores? Some of 
hatless ones are asked in svelte department stores, some of us 
less flatteringly in 5-X-10's. That fleeting opportunity to play 
a role and help our fellow-customer never comes to the hatted 
shopper. Some hatless ones do bow low and actually point the 
gratelul to the counter she wants—olten a feat of 
quick observation. To that defeatist sort who stammer, “Uh— 
sorry—I'm just a customer without a hat...” we extend our 
he might just as well be wearing once. 


inquirer 


sympathy: 
The ingenuity demanded of 
classic expression of course in the incident wherein an English 
diplomat came charging out of a London building and = im- 
periously waved to a hatless American who happened to be of 
Call me a cab!” The American looked up and 
You're a cab.” 


non-hat-wearers Was given 


equal rank: 
obligingly said, “Sure. 
& Grammarians’ evebrows have been raised at the title of Bill 
kaston’s new (Macmillan, $2.50) book, 
and a Catholic eyebrow or two may well rise at 
But its good, as the practical follow-up of his 
being editor of 


his trenchant 
last chapter. 
kaith of A Protestant—and even of his once 
this magazine of ours... . Silent meeting at Earlham College 
finds scores of students 
flickering 


at g Thursday evenings for an hour, 
thoughtfully on the 


quictly expressed here and there. 


hunched floor betore a open 
fire, with varied “concerns’ 

Among 1,200 men at Franklin and Marshall, 68 plan to 
be ministers. \t Yale's Davenport College cafeteria, check 
slips are placed under the right lapel, whence the check-out 
girl plucks them like a solicitous spouse finding a bit of lint. 
(The custom demands a coat at dinner, now that I think of it.) 

.O happy Lula Hansen, NICC co-chairman, who has been 
abid to send her identical twin, to meetings where she 
reads Lula’s written ms! One solution of the old student-movet 


Fantastic charges of 


problem of being two places at once. . . . 
are in stvle these dayvs-—none cruder nor morc 
breathless tome, Behind the Lace 

A Gallup poll says student-age 


“Communism!” 
ridiculous than those in the 
Curtains of the YIVCA. 

Americans do the most drinking: between 21 and 29 years of 
age, 28°, don’t drink at all; between yo and 49, 32° .: 50 and 
over, 49° >. Does this mean we get 
older, or that heavy drinkers Just die off sooner? 


as Wwe gel 


sensible 


more 


& |o whom are we giving Christmas gilts this month? This 
vear they are so inflated in price that they seem in many Cases 
even more fatuous than usual. CARE packages to take Chris- 


tian altruism abroad are the best value there is. at Siro: A\d- 


dress: 50 Broadway, New York City. WSSF (World Studen: 
Service Fund) at 20 West goth Street, New York City, might 
also be the place to give to thousands—in that case, fellow- 

students—who really 


need both Christmas 


and its giving. Gilts at 
Christmas go back to a 
and One 


“Tnasmuch as 


Inanger scene 
who said, 
ve have done it) unto 
one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have 


unto me.” 


—J.O.N. 
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HOLY FAMILY—Adelbert Franz Seligmann (Austrian) 


Jesus as a ember of a Family 


of By HILDA L. IVES New Testament record. Here one obedient to his parents,” he “grew 
finds, not only the names of four and became strong,” “was filled with 
- ie SUBSTANTIATE theological theo- brothers, James, Joses, Simon and wisdom” and “the favor of God was 
ries, some churches have not empha- Judas, but also a reference to his upon him.” In Matthew 13:57 we 


rk. sized God’s plan that Jesus should  “‘sisters.” So, at least, Jesus, as one read, “Is not his Mother called Mary, 
live, for most of his life, as a loyal, | of seven or more brothers and sisters, and his brethren, James and Joses 
or active, and contributing member of | grew up with them in the home of and Simon and Judas? And his SiS- 

a big family. But such preconcep- Joseph and Mary at Nazareth. Here, ters, are they not all with us? 
7 tions do not stand the test of the in the words of scripture, he “was Whence then, has this man all these 
A. 
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things?” Surely, it is a strange fact 
that many Christians have been led 
to think of Jesus, their Savior, as 
one without a family life. But, He 
had the spiritual foundations which 
can be laid deeply only in a home. 

Look at the scenes so vividly por- 
trayed in the New Testament, of 
Jesus as a member of a family: How 
dramatic is that first knowledge of 
Him, outside an inn, in an impro- 
vised home, a stable, with those 
strange visitations of humble shep- 
herds and wealth-laden wise-men. 
The second family scene is shown as 
Joseph and Mary and little son are 
found in the temple, to fulfill all 
religious rites and express their re- 
ligious devotion and their obedience 
to spiritual law. A fearsome third 
family scene reveals them all in 
flight from a tyrant athirst for blood. 
In the fourth scene, the family 
moves toward Jerusalem to celebrate 
the feast of the Passover. Here we 
see the boy, Jesus, with an eagerness 
for truth that forgot duties. Jesus is 
described as “listening and asking 
questions’”—a revelation of the in- 
ner life of a boy of twelve, and of 
the home life which had freed his 
mind and heart to be about “his 
Father’s business.”’ 

Such scenes reveal, to the discern- 
ing mind, the significance of Jesus’ 
home. It was a home where he must 
have revered the father who wanted 
“to give good gifts unto his chil- 
dren.” For Jesus would not have 
chosen the term “father,” and would 
not have used it so tenderly and 
reverently in explaining God’s love 
and purpose for the world, if he had 
not known in his home a beautiful 
relationship with Joseph. It was a 
home where duties were conscien- 
tiously performed. Jesus’ actions and 
his parables show it to have been a 
family of devout religious life. 


A cradle was a lowly thing 
And held of little worth 

Till Jesus in a manger slept 
When first he came to earth. 


A woman was a chattel owned 
To pamper, scorn, or sell 

Till Jesus proffered Living Truth 
To one at Jacob's well. 


Think of the parable of the stone 
and bread: Jesus paints the father 
as one who “gives good gifts to his 
children.”” In the immortal story of 
the Prodigal Son, we get a glimpse 
of Jesus’ son-father relationship for 
which his own home was the exam- 
ple. His mother and brothers fol- 
lowed him closely even at the height 
of his crowded ministry. On his 
cross he was solicitous for his mother, 
above all others. Jesus was _ pro- 
foundly and continuously aware that 
the family is the basis of all real 
human relationships, and the pat- 
tern for our very relation to the 
Infinite. 

Faith in Jesus, as an unseen mem- 
ber of an American family, can 
bring practical results, can be ac- 
cepted as the way, the truth and the 
life in a home. First, a belief in 
Jesus makes for humility, which 1s 
the spirit that enhances happiness, 
and makes disagreement and dispute 
less apt to occur in a home. If Jesus 
is accepted by a husband and a wife, 
no authority can be demanded by 
one over the other, for he becomes, 
then, the authority for both, and by 
his commands must both be willing 
to be judged. A faith in Jesus brings 
sincere repentance for wrongdoing, 
and an acknowledgment of muis- 
takes and sins, with restoration four- 
fold. It teaches the wondrous heal- 
ing of forgiveness in family life. 
Faith in Jesus can prove to be the 
solution for those moments of anger 
or serious argument when human 
assertions and excesses may bring 
dangerous bitterness and _ resent- 
ment. In those times, when a hus- 
band and wife are too human, with- 
out the actual help of God through 
prayer, the rift between them may 
continue to widen until separation 
results. But, where there is a belief 
on the part of the husband and wife 


ALL THINGS .. . NEW 


in prayer, God’s divine love anq 
guidance can bring, out of disputes 
understanding and communion, 


For little children, a norma! 
radiant faith in the home, with 
chance given for them to think aboy 
Jesus from the very beginning of 
their lives, and to learn the thing 
he did and the things he said, wij) 
make them receptive to God’s actua] 
indwelling life. It will even let thei 
subconscious minds absorb spiritua] 
reality. No words can express what 
such an experience, in the early 
years of a child’s life, can mean to 
his future power and growth. No 
words can describe the tragedy of a 
child denied this soul expansion. 

Faith in Jesus can be a discipline 
for the explosive dangers of ado. 
lescent life. In order to deny the 
natural desire of human passion, 
there must be the restraining com. 
pulsion of a great ideal, motivated 
and made strong through prayer. 
Faith in Jesus gives to lovers a pur. 
pose beyond their own joy and hap. 
piness. No one can truly study Jesus 
emphasis for righteous love without 
realizing that he places a little child 
at the center of life. He states that it 
were better that a man be drowned 
in the sea, than that he should hurt 
a little child. Lovers, parents and the 
community owe, as Christians, their 
first responsibility to that little child. 

Let all Christians be grateful for 
the record of Jesus as a member of 
a family, with a devout father and 
mother. God chose that those years, 
thirty of them, should stand without 
explanation or embellishment. But 
those years exalt the home as God’ 
best plan for the growth of charac 
ter, for the development of a child's 
life, for the preparation of those 
who shall leave the world for him, 
and for the preparation of the 
Savior of Men. 


A child? Just one more mouth to feed! 
Not held in high esteem 
Until he made a little lad 


The centre of his Theme. 


A conqueror from Rome disdained 
This peasant artisan 

The radiance of whose years, tho brief, 
Shed dignity on man 


The lowliest death there was to die 
Was nailing to a tree: 

Aloft his followers lift the Cross— 
Symbol of Victory! 


—STELLA F. BURGESS 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


Ever Been Converted? 


This month’s issue deals afresh 
with that worn word, “evangelism” 
_which for the past year has been 
on the lips of more and more 
thoughtful students. It means sim- 
ply telling others that “Unto you is 
born this day . a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord.” 

Those words don’t come naturally 
to most of us. “Angels said them 
long ago, and ministers say them to- 
day, but not undergraduates!” Part 
of the reason is our diffidence, our 
shyness, hesitancy to go out for a 
cause, lack of words. 

But most of us don’t “do the work 
of an evangelist” just because we've 
never taken Christmas that seriously 
ourselves. Can I say Christ has _ be- 
come really alive in my life? Am I 
talking about second-hand ideas 
when I lead a campus worship serv- 
ice, or defend Christianity in a bull 
session or a Classroom? This Advent 
season may be the time for me to 
take a new step of commitment, a 
quiet complete decision to claim 
Christ in my life and be claimed for 
his. Once I’ve found God in Jesus, 
I can't but talk about him sincerely, 
earnestly live by his pattern, and 
show his life. through my own. 
Evangelism starts when a student 
says, “Unto me is born this day... .” 


Autumn Total 


Three national student outfits this 
fall did notably in their meetings, 
and we salute them. NICC (National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council, 
the YM and YW student move- 
ments) produced the most real and 
balanced recommendations of re- 
cent record—on civil rights, con- 
scription, religion in higher learn- 
ing, and a good handful of other 
causes. USCC (United Student 
Christian Council, the NICC plus 
church-related groups, Student Vol- 
unteer and Interseminary Move- 
ments) brought into focus for the 
first time the real differences divid- 
ing their parent denominations and 
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SPIRES 


agencies—a new frankness born of 
mutual trust in this g-year-old ven- 
ture. 

NSA (National Student Associa- 
tion, the secular congress of cam- 
puses) made news by not making 
news: it quietly developed its or- 
ganization at its national meeting, 
avoiding domination by either Ro- 
man right or Soviet left. Like NICC 
and USCC, it shows some signs that 
our American student life becomes 
indeed more mature. 


UMT is Indefensible 


January will see, we are told, new 
military effort to fasten Universal 
Military ‘Training on the nation by 
action of Congress. Conscription 
quotas since the Election are quiet- 
ly upped, and many a member of 
Congress is likely to soften under 
pressure of the Brass now that he 
need not ask mothers and fathers to 
vote again soon for him. 

Keep in mind why your National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council 
went on record this fall again, in 
deadly earnest, against conscription. 
It isn’t necessary for national de- 
fense; it’s an affront alongside our 
peaceful world aims; in atomic days 
it’s an anachronism; it Ccoarsens 
moral fiber for the whole genera- 
tion; it makes every American sub- 
ject to a dictatorship within a de- 
mocracy—all when plenty of enlist- 
ments can be had of men who do 
want to shoot guns and stand in 
line. Whenever we hear about 
UMT, as Christians we do well to 
speak convincingly against it. 


Polls and Politics 

Ever since last month’s elections 
there’s been a fresh sense of the im- 
portance of man in a democracy— 
the same man who had been ana- 
lyzed, graphed, polled, psychoana- 
lyzed and delivered. Maybe America 
did choose, as it chooses DiMaggio 
or Kate Smith, not on the basis of 
merit but on sportsmanship. Maybe 
it realized ‘Truman was right that 


"Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


the 80th Congress—like his own in- 
ept foreign and military policy— 
was tragically bland and ineffective. 
Maybe people did vote against can- 
didates instead of for them. But the 
unexpected result was a triumph for 
man and democracy, an assertion of 
the unpredictable power of people 
to make up their own minds even 
today. 


But student Christians find the 
air not much clearer politically. 
Communists did give one specific 
party the kiss of death. America 
does seem to want vaguely liberal 
government rather than “Wall 
Street.” Solid South does seem 
shakier than ever. But there is still 
need for a new liberal party align- 
ment, a dynamic third force in na- 
tional politics which will parallel 
the program and thinking Christian 
students have pushed forward for 
twenty years. Can students and youth 
do something before the next elec- 
tion which will give them a real 
choice in national leadership? 


USCC After Yule 


Can you get to Lawrence, Kansas, 
December 27 to January 1? If you 
care deeply to be part of the United 
Student Christian Council's first na- 
tional conference. If you can 
worm your way into your Campus’ 
liberal quota of delegates. . . . If 
you Can entrain or em-bus or hitch 
that far . . . you will participate in 
a great Conference on “World 
Churchmanship—1949,” dealing dra- 
matically with what the Amsterdam 
world vision of Church means to 
students. Information: USCC, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. Poten- 
tial: limitless! 
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Campus 


During this month of the Advent season there is special reason to think of how The 
Word becomes flesh in actual student situations. That means the ways in which the good 
news (evangel) is effectively declared—ways in which we get across to outsiders what this 
Christian message is about. 


So evangelism isn’t a series of emotional meetings in a tent, nor a taking hold of 
our neighbor's lapel with an earnest exhortation—although these too are evangelism. Rather, 
every means of enlarging the circle of Christians in numbers or intensity is our evangelism. | 
For that campus where we go ahead living our Christianity, shall it be through using tracts, } 
or through the Sacraments, or social action, world missions interest, chapel, and a dozen 
further new approaches? That His Advent may become real in more and more places on 
campuses which actually look for His appearing, is the purpose of the seven convinced 
accounts which follow . . 


Evangelism through Printers Tuk 


By CECIL W. LOWER 


University of Wisconsin 


Many students greatly prefer print- 
ed matter to an address. To some of 
us, that means using tracts on cam- 
pus. 

Pamphlets, tracts, and reports are 
rolling off the presses, covering a 
multitude of subjects and represent- 
ing the thinking of most well-known 
Christian leaders. Their use has im- 
mediate advantages: (1) It permits 
the student group to have informa- 
tion and viewpoint on almost any 
subject that may be under consider- 
ation at a particular time. (2) It con- 
fronts students with the thinking 
and scholarship of much-sought 
Christian leaders whose schedules 
would never permit a visit to the 
local campus. Added to these essen- 
tial advantages is the practical fact 
that (3) these tracts are being dis- 
tributed free or at nominal cost. 

But it means also that (4) the stu- 
dent can wrestle with the problem 
at hand as his schedule permits. 
There is no meeting to attend, no 
speaker to promote, no failure to 
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get friends along to the discussion. 
Tracts may be taken to one’s room 
and read there at leisure and thor- 
oughly.’ The tract may be shared 
with any number of friends, and its 
printed page is a permanent record 
of a viewpoint to be reckoned with. 

But, how get this valuable printed 
matter into the hands of students? 
The older method is to display it: 
students look over a rackful of leaf- 
lets and choose from many titles the 
ones which are most appealing. The 
materials may be free, or at a charge. 

In recent years, however, some 
campus Christian groups have de- 
veloped a new, “selective” pin-point- 
target method for using tracts. On 
our campus we have an editorial 
committee of students who select the 
titles and place orders for leaflets. 
They then mail a copy to key people 
stationed in dormitories and organ- 
ized houses in the university com- 
munity. The recipient is informed 
that he is on the mailing list, asked 
to read the tract, share it with 
friends, and discuss it. ‘Thus Chris- 
tian faith is presented directly in the 
living quarters of students and in 


established social groups. 

The student selection committee 
carefully determines the categorie 
or phases of the Christian faith they 
want to present. For illustration, 
they may decide to make selections 
in such broad fields as Essentials of 
the Christian Faith, Christian Faith 
and Current Social ‘Pensions, Chris 
tian Faith and Marriage, Christian 
Faith and One’s Job. such 
basis, tracts mailed out follow the 
sequence of these four areas, to the 
end that a well-rounded presentation 
is given. In the mailings and topic, 
too, one may Capitalize on_ special 
events or special holidays. 

Publications divisions of denom: 
nations and other religious agencies 
are making this kind of material 
available all the time. It is easy w 
arrange that the committee receive 
samples of all such publications. 

Religious illiteracy is a major fat 
tor keeping many students on the 
threshold of the Christian enter 
prise. It is not that they have in 
vestigated and decided against the 
Christian faith: they have neve! 
made or been exposed to a thor 
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ough investigation. By “Evangelism 
Through Printer’s Ink” they may 
be confronted with top-rate scholar- 
ship and incisive thinking. This has 


EVANGELISM 


By WILLIAM A. CLEBSCH 
Michigan State College 


gets peeved at much 
talk.” Recognizing that talk is neces- 
sary to the exchange of ideas, and 
to the revelation of human_ per- 
sonality, we still yearn for some 
medium of experience—especially 
religious eXxperience—more pro- 
found, more concrete than, far be- 
yond the reaches of, conversation. 
How often do you leave a_bull- 
session, appreciating the glimpse it 
gave you into your friends’ per- 
sonalities, and the opportunity it 
provided for your self-disclosure to 
them, yet haunted by the feeling 
that, for all the talk, no deep ex- 
perience has occurred? 

Our campuses need more and bet- 
ter bull-sessions. Especially they 
need students who will uncover their 
conviction that Christ is Lord in a 
dormitory room as well as in a 
church. But the realization that 
words alone do not penetrate, do 
not convert, is more than a fleeting 
dissatisfaction. Rather it is a subtle 
realization of something lying at the 
heart of our faith: “And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory. .. .” 
The great Fact of history is not a 
striking notion about God, but that 
the Word, the Reason, of God be- 
came man in Christ Jesus. 

Any thorough discussion of evan- 
gelism must explore all the ways of 
placarding the Gospel. of Christ 
crucified. But the discussion is not 
complete until it reaches the ways 
Jesus chose for the actual contact 
between Christians and the Spirit of 
God: the Sacraments. Putting our 
Christian faith in terms that can be 
understood is important; but para- 
mount is putting our Christian faith 
in terms that can be experienced. 
Jesus not only taught, preached, 
conversed, argued; he also was bap- 
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meant for many that their attitude 
toward religion is radically changed, 
and they have been given a basis for 
proceeding and acting. Tracts can 


do this, and can strengthen both 
Student Christian Association and 
student church group amid the com- 
plex life of the modern campus. 


THROUGH SACRAMENTS 


tized, broke bread, blessed wine. He 
chose certain means of incarnating 
God’s grace for the benefit of his 
followers. 

All life is sacramental. Countless 
impassioned words of love are con- 
centrated in a kiss. A warm hand- 
shake imparts more friendship than 
a million avowals. fondly-worn 
fraternity pin speaks more loyalty 
than all manner of oaths. Always 
men and women use material things 
to signify spiritual things. Chris- 
tianity’s judgment of materialism 
does not condemn the use, but only 
the worship, of material things. Hu- 
man things convey themselves to 
one another by material signs. Jesus 
was God in human form; he chose 
human means for conveying God's 
grace. ‘The specific means he chose 
are Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion. 

If our evangelism is ineffective, 
perhaps it is because we use tools 
less effective than those He gave us. 
Talk can persuade a man that he 
should believe. But no amount of 
talk can convey to a man the power 
and grace of God: this is the role 
of water, blessed and affixed in the 
name of the Holy Trinity; this is 


The Episcopal Chap- 
lain says that the 
sacrament (here tak- 
en by a Fordham 
University group) is 
central in Christian 
living. 


the role of bread and wine, blessed 
as Christ taught us to bless, received 
as the ‘Twelve received, in the mar- 
velous presence of the Master. 


Supren your friend is convinced of 
what you say about Christianity. 
The thing he wants is to do some- 
thing about it. The starting-point is 
not an idea, but an experience, the 
experience of sacramentally washing 
away an old life, and ushering in a 
new life. Your friend at Baptism de- 
serts the army of pride and the 
devil, and enlists in the army of 
Christ. ‘This experience sets the 
tenor of a new life. Every subsequent 
action is done in the light of this 
action. Life has a new, a divine pur- 
pose. All Christians—represented by 
those attending the Baptism—be- 
come the fellows, the brothers and 
sisters, of this new man. Again rep- 
resented by the Christians around 
him, all the faithful support, pray 
lor, help this new man. Baptism is 
no thought, no doctrine, but an ex- 
perience. ‘The injunction directs us 
beyond argument: “Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
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If life in the fellowship is to be 
lived according to this beginning, 
periodic renewal and refreshment is 
needed, a renewal not to be found 
in talk but in experience. The means 
of refreshment which Christ chose is 
the Holy Communion. He promised 
to be with those who break bread 
and drink wine in remembrance of 
him. The plights and unhappy 
choices which face Christian people 
are never solved by talk. They are 
solved only when Christ spiritually 
enters our lives and takes over the 
reins from our faltering hands. ‘The 
means he chose of entering our lives 
is the experience of partaking the 
material signs of his body and blood, 
set apart and blessed with the prayer 
asking that he be present, as he 
promised. 

Evangelism is spreading Christ’s 
salvation among men and women. 


Words spread the knowledge of that 
salvation. The sacraments, faithfully 
and devoutly received, spread that 
salvation itself. When you have con- 
vinced a friend of the plausibility of 
the Christian faith, you have helped 
change his mind. When you have in- 
fluenced a friend to receive the 
Christian sacraments, you have 
helped change his life. 

Those who attend campus re- 
ligious programs may be divided 
into three categories: the curious, 
the convinced, the committed. Evan- 
gelism through sacraments can help 
convince the curious, but primarily 
it leads the convinced to commit- 
ment. I offer, here, four suggestions: 

1) Encourage trequent sacramen- 
tal worship by your campus Chris- 
tian group. Arrange Baptism serv- 
ices with your pastor for your stu- 
dent worship period. Arrange regu- 


lar services of Holy Communion for 
your group. These are the objective, 
dramatic, climactic acts of Christian 
worship. 

2) Participate in the sacraments 
regularly and often. Baptism is the 
infusion of man-power into the 
Christian fellowship. Holy Com. 
munion is the infusion of divine. 
power into the fellowship. On such 
occasions, the fellowship needs your 
participation. 

3) Bring your friends to church 
for the administration of the sacra. 
ments. They have heard what Chris. 
tians think; help them know what 
Christians do. 

4) Study the meaning of the sac. 
raments in your Campus group. 

In the strategy of evangelism, dis. 
cussions and talks make the plans 
of battle; the sacraments are the 
means of executing those plans. 


EVANGELISM IN SOCIAL ACTION 


By PAUL N. DERRING 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


No Christian would ever deny 
that Jesus is the way, the truth and 
the life—yet an intelligent Christian 
may ask, “Where is the way?” “What 
is the truth?” and “When do we 
have the life—here or hereafter?” If 
the life that matters is hereafter, 
then we are pilgrims in a weary land. 
On the other hand, if the way, the 
truth and the life with which Jesus 
identified himself apply to the rela- 
tionship of nations with each other, 
of neighborhoods with each other, 
of students with each other, then it 
is extremely important what atti- 
tudes, motives and actions like- 
minded groups express. 

On many a campus, the social ac- 
tion program of Christian groups is 
the best way they reach out to others. 
Whether or not college ever was a 
cloistered rendezvous for scholars, 
today it is the crossroads where peo- 
ple gather to acquire streamlined 
techniques and skills that fit them 
for a specialized vocation. ‘They are 
more concerned with the means of 
making a living than with the seri- 
ous business of learning how to live 
satisfactorily with themselves and 
with others. At this point, higher 
education seems to have abdicated 


in favor of the church and allied 
agencies which have tried to awaken 
in the undergraduate a sense of 
social responsibility. 

Some students are Christians when 
they come to college; but many 
others may become converts to Chris- 
tianity through association with 
some person or because of some so- 
cial activity. Sometimes this “evan- 
gelistic’”’ influence has come from or- 
dinary campus group life. Certain 


“Students are attracted to a faith which leads others to do something’’—like the work these 
fellows tackle at a summer given to building a playground in a mining town 


students, in everyday contacts, sim- 
ply make other members of the stu- 
dent body conscious of the teachings 
of Jesus. These disciples of the great 
Teacher often find themselves or- 
ganized into church societies or into 
campus Christian Associations. They 
also find themselves serving as ofh- 
cers of student government and of 
honor courts; as editors of college 
publications, determining _ policies 
and programs of the student body. 
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But there is a more explicit evan- 

lism through social action. This 
may mean gathering Campus interest 
_first purely secular, later often 
specifically Christian—in campaigns 
for the World Student Service Fund 
and for the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Other such _pro- 
grams are the summer projects, con- 
ferences and seminars, especially de- 
signed for students so that they may 
understand better how our govern- 
ment operates and what our Protes- 
rant church is trying to do in a con- 
fused world. From such social action 
experiences, students come back to 
the campus alerted for action, ready 
to make the Christian way of life 
work in the Hi-Y Club, in the city 
or mountain mission, among the 
boys across the tracks, in the dormi- 
tories and in the fraternities. This is 
evangelism through social action 
and it reaches some of the most in- 
telligent and alert students because 
they are attracted to a faith which 
leads others to do something sig- 
nificant and to sacrifice for the faith 
which they proclaim. 
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Evangelism as religious experience seems natural in beautiful 
Shrove Chapel, at Colorado Springs 


Evangelism Chrough Chapel 


By CLYDE A. HOLBROOK 


“Chapel” seems a most 
unpromising agency for genuine 
evangelism. For Christian evange- 
lism signifies any experiences by 
which persons are persuaded that 
their own lives and the life of so- 
ciety make sense only when viewed 
from the perspective of a total com- 
mitment to the God of creation, 
judgment, and redemptive love as 
known in Jesus Christ. 

Why do chapel services often seem 
ineffective in view of that purpose? 
First, the secular temper of many 
campuses demands that chapel af- 
firm and sanction the’superficial out- 
look on human life which secularism 
itself breeds. Second, the bewilder- 
ing array of types of chapel services, 
ranging from ‘“‘pep”’ rallies to liturgi- 
cal services, or from nonsectarian 
compulsory to sectarian voluntary 
patterns, makes difficult any judg- 
ment about the effectiveness of evan- 
gelism in these differing settings. It 
is not easy, for example, to reconcile 
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the compulsory nonsectarian service, 
which all shades of religious and 
nonreligious students are required 
to attend, with a clear statement of 
Christian faith aimed at commit- 
ment. In the last place, a chapel 
audience is usually not a worship- 
ping group, nor one in which an ac- 
quaintance with Christian values 
can be assumed. Lack of common re- 
ligious background and aspiration, 
especially in compulsory chapel 
forms, sets the wrong atmosphere for 
the gaining of Christian insight. 
But evangelism through chapel 
services is certainly not a hopeless 
task. In many colleges the chapel 
service still provides the best me- 
dium for three basic, minimal steps 
in evangelism: transmission, inter- 
pretation, and appreciation of Chris- 
tian insights. In chapel as nowhere 
else, students may recognize Chris- 
tianity as a historical faith in which 
men have found answers to the same 
problems which trouble us today. 
Devotion can be encouraged in 
the chapel, in a mood of receptive- 


ness whereby the long thoughts of 
youth are brought to the surface, 
and the mind sensitized. Preaching 
in chapel can carry on this mood of 
receptive sensitivity by simple testi- 
mony—the “confessional sermon’’— 
rather than by argumentative-defen- 
sive attitudes. A talk here can be 
brief and specific, leading, implicitly 
or explicitly, to a decision. Certainly 
the esthetic values of chapel—suit- 
able music well performed, silent 
and reverential Christian symbols, 
and the general mood created by the 
architectural form of chapel or hall 
—are a subtle and convincing sort 
of evangelism. 

But no arrangement of the devo- 
tional, homiletical, or esthetic causes 
anybody to accept the Christian in- 
terpretation of life. ‘That action is a 
creative, unpredictable one in the 
depths of his being where God, not 
man, speaks. The chapel program 
can bring students to the point of 
this decision. But no infallible chart 
for predicting the conditions under 
which it happens has been found. 
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EVANGELISM THROUGH 


MISSIONS ABROAD 


By ANDREW T. ROY 
Shanghai, China 


There is no special Gospel for stu- 
dents. We have one message, one 
aim. It is bad for students to be 
treated as a special group, apart 
from others, but it is intelligent to 
study the soil when you sow the 
seed, to see what will grow. It is 
intelligent, if you are working with 
Buddhists, to study Buddhism. 

In the schools in Asia students 
are a one-age group, largely sepa- 
rated by sex; most live in dormi- 
tories, isolated from grandparents 
and young children. They have a 
special moral problem. Also, they 
are at an age when they are most 
susceptible to moral and _ religious 
influences. But they are the leading 
group of the nation, who listen to 
the radio and read the papers. Be- 
cause of this fact they are confused 
and depressed many times. Students 
no longer study Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, etc. hey are being in- 
doctrinated in Marxism; they know 
a lot about the philosophy of sci- 
ence; they are getting a lot of pseudo- 
science. 

Students are a special class, too, 
because they have a tremendous po- 
tential for influence as they go back 
to their homes. If Christianity has 
reached them as students, they will 
reach others later. Also, they are con- 


IT SAYS HERE 
(From Preface to Ethical Living) 
CONCERNING THE WAY 


(Ours) is not an easy faith. Because it is 
not easy, the Christian needs the support of 
every facet of a Christian culture—the prayer 
and the hymn, the picture and the Book, the 
solitary devotion and the worship with a 
group, the home and the school, and—if so 
it may be—the state and the economic order, 
the kindness to a person and the sacrifice for 
a society, the strength of things old and the 
challenge of things new. Above all he needs 
his church, and his church needs him: for 
here all is gathered together, or else all is 
scattered. There will be some Sunday morn- 
ings when the pious stupor of the crowd in 
the pews only masks an impatience to return 
to more pleasing vanities, while the sermon 1s 
but a wearisome droning of dull platitudes 
whose truth is lost in triteness and triviality. 
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stantly moving. Working among 
them is like preaching to a moving 
belt. 

There is no best method of doing 
Christian work with students. There 
are wrong methods: One is to make 
one’s self the center, so that the work 
falls to pieces when the missionary 
goes on furlough; another is to have 
a building center away from the 
campus; another is to offer scholar- 
ships and make rice Christians out 
of them. But methods such as these 
have been discarded. 


Buddhist priest, Christian student—both 
have critical roles in China today 


Yet ever and anon the Spirit of the Lord 
descends, and the congregation is a cloud of 
witnesses, the pulpit a pillar of fire. 

All things excellent are as difficult as they 
are rare. The simplicity of the faith is an 
excellent thing more than the complexity of 
the culture out of which it comes, It is a hard 
thing to know save for the pure in heart. Not 
every one can grasp it, nor, having seized it, 
can he always hold onto it. But in so far as 
it is known and held fast, the Christian has 
found his courage—to be his true self and to 
obey the will of God.—RroBeErRT E. FITCH 


—-- IT SAYS HERE——————— 
(From Federation News Sheet) 

SOS FOR SPORTS STUFF 

The WSCF Chalet in Switzerland (main- 
tained for Student Movement visitors from all 
countries) has been an experience of a Chris- 
tian community which has overcome all bar- 
riers, so say letters from many who _ have 


What are some right ways of work. 
ing among students in China? Sty. 
dent work should be Church-cep. 
tered: we should constantly interpret 
the real meaning of the Church. But 
undergraduates need to see the 
Church as an ecumenical movement 
world-wide and not denominationa} 
Again, student work should be cam. 
pus-centered. It must reach into the 
dormitories with Bible study groups 
And, let the student be baptized 
among his fellow-students. He is to 
feel that a part of the church work 
is his own responsibility. 

Approaches are sometimes made 
by starting dormitories near univer. 
sities. Some missionaries use their 
home, keeping it constantly open. 
Bible classes in English are another 
approach. Evangelistic weeks and 
campaigns are useful: at least one 
full week every term with the finest 
men available. Other approaches 
may be made through regular cur. 
riculum classes and through service 
projects. And lastly, there is the ap. 
proach through personal friendship. 

As to the types of workers—there 
is need of full-time workers, pastors 
as well as faculty members with a 
light teaching schedule who can 
spend time talking with students, 
individually and in groups. There is 
a new need for persons who will go 
into government universities as lay- 
men with expert knowledge, and 
who will be there as Christians and 
do personal work among the stu. 
dents. Evangelism is still the key 
opportunity and privilege of the stu- 
dent workers abroad. 


shared the life of the chalet in past summers. 
To the chalet have come hundreds of conva- 
lescent students needing a period of rest and 
nourishing food. These things, freely given, 
and the friendly fellowship within the group, 
have brought rehabilitation to many. 

We should be most grateful if any one 
could supply us with equipment (new or 
secondhand) for a mountain holiday. We 
have great need of such articles as boots and 
strong shoes, windjacks and other mountain 
clothes, as well as rucksacks. Most of our 
students arrive with no special equipment for 
such a holiday and we have no funds to 
meet the need. 

We are also greatly in need of good mod- 
ern books to furnish a small library for the 
chalet (fiction, general literature, theology, 
sociology, philosophy, etc.), specially 
French, German or English. All gifts should 
be addressed to World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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The Growing Church Proclaims an 


Evangelism Without Adjective 


Evangel: literally, good news; here, good news of the Christian faith 


Evangelism: telling the news 


By JOHN DESCHNER 


Y ov can’t throw out the word 
“evangelism” without losing a good 
idea. We ought to know, because 
we've tried to get along without the 
word. It had become so encrusted 
with sawdust and revival hymnbooks 
and pious buttonholers that we 
chucked it up into the attic, along 
with miscellaneous bric-a-brac of the 
Gilded Age. 

But we couldn’t leave it in the 
attic. Then, piece by piece we 
brought that quaint article evangel- 
ism down into our living quarters 
again. We knew that our reclaimed 
possessions were only pieces of “evan- 
gelism,”” because on every one an 
adjective revealed where the break 
occurred. ‘There was “personal evan- 
gelism’” and “social evangelism,” 
“vocational evangelism” and “‘visita- 
tion evangelism,” “relevant evange- 
lism,” “total evangelism,” “‘student 
evangelism” and “ecumenical evan- 
gelism.”” And many more! 


The main point is that gradually 
we are becoming less apologetic 
about using the word (properly 
modified!) and are getting again the 
feel of the Growing Church. 


Adjectives With a Purpose 


Not that all this adjective evan- 
gelism is just rationalizing an old 
word back into circulation. There's 
a tremendous amount of new vital- 
ity in these attempts to get beneath 
the old-fashioned usage. 

Take “social evangelism.” Con- 
version and decision are central to 
Christian life. But conversion isn’t 
even partially complete till it is 
related to the social order. One 
reason “evangelism” got a_ black 
name was that pious churchgoers 
could blithely sing their hymns with- 
in sight of slums and racial ghettoes. 


Or, take “vocational evangelism.” 
This said a loud NO! to the purely 
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emotional fireworks. Here is part of 
the answer to the old joke about the 
“annual repeaters” at revival meet- 
ings. You haven’t won the full man 
to the Christian faith until you win 
him in his work. Get that commit- 
ment put in language of the hard 
realities of daily work and you'll 
find the church beginning to reply 
to the Marxist question about re- 
ligion as an opiate. 


Or take “relevant evangelism.” 
Here is simply a hard-headed plea 
for evangelism that connects. If in- 
ternational politics contain our 
gravest problem, we'd better search 
our Gospel for something that con- 
nects with this problem. We Chris- 
tians needn’t expect the world to 
listen to us unless we are speaking 
to its problems in ways it can under- 
stand. That doesn’t mean we can 
get away from the mystery in our 
faith. But there’s a difference be- 
tween honest mystery and pie in 
the sky. 


The same goes for “student evan- 
gelism.” You don’t convert people 
in the abstract. In the SCM we try 
to convert people of a certain age, 
of special interests, living in a par- 
ticular kind of community, faced 
with the unique problems of the 
university. “Student evangelism” 
simply says you've got to speak to 
people in this situation. - 

Now, most of this is far from new. 
Yet taken together, aren't these ad- 
jective evangelists saying something 
we need to listen to? 

“Get evangelism out of the attic!” 
You can almost hear them shout. 
“It’s the only reason for having a 
student movement. Our single Chris- 
tian task is to tell—to translate— 
the good news of the Christian faith 
in every conceivable way: through 
conversation, through social action, 
through study, through preaching, 


through recreation, through "ways 
not yet dreamed of. But let's keep 
our sights set on the news, and not 
on the machinery. 


Gospel for the Whole Man 


The adjective evangelists say 
something else: You've got to talk 
to the whole man. You can’t evan- 
gelize only a man’s emotions or his 
mind or his pew-mentality. Half- 
evangelized people are a_ sizeable 
part of our difhculty here in the 
west. These half-evangelized folk are 
not transformed but all the more 
conformed schizophrenic 
world with all its diversions. They 
are truly prepared to live in a split 
world. Marx was talking about this 
sizeable group of church-goers when 
he called religion an opiate of the 
people. 

But the Christian faith knows 
nothing of a half-Gospel. It knows 
only of a total Gospel—which sur- 
rounds every man and marches upon 
his inner fortress from all avenues 
at once. The Gospel is no mere em- 
phasis. It is not a special concern, 
or only part of the weekly round of 
activities. By rights, the Gospel is 
totalitarian. It claims all of a man 
or nothing. It alone has that total 
realism to penetrate every defense 
and see the whole man as he is. It is 
a total Gospel for the total man. 

“One last point,” say the adjec- 
tive evangelists. This Gospel speaks 
to everything and to everybody. It’s 
a Gospel for society, for the whole 
creation, as well as for individuals. 
We can't preach to souls and not 
to their environments as well. So 
rally round and let’s make this Gos- 
pel heard in politics and economics, 
in the university, and in our homes. 

Total evangelism is the work of 
the Growing Church. Some students 
are going to show us how to say 
that simply—without an adjective. 
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No, not revival—but can we make “singspiration” spread the Gospel? 


Evangelism Through Meaning Business 


By SEYMOUR A. SMITH 


“Keep an eye on the ecclesvastt- 
cally unbranded and the religiously 
gunshy!” So warned Charles W. Gil- 
key, revered dean emeritus of the 
University of Chicago Chapel, to a 
group of college chaplains. Dean 
Gilkey has captured in a pungent 
and arresting sentence the essence 
of Christian evangelism—for chap- 
lains, students or others on campus. 


Anyone who has been around a 
college long enough to know the dif- 
ference between matriculation and 
graduation is well aware that Joe 
College and his female counterpart 
aren't stampeding religious organ- 
izations in sufficiently large numbers 
to make a beaten path to the door— 
even if the groups have a good 
mousetrap! This unfortunate fact of 
the contemporary university scene 
must be faced: the vast majority of 
college students simply is not being 
challenged by the dynamic impera- 
tives of the Christian faith for our 
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day. One can find many reasons for 
the condition—the phenomenal in- 
creases in student bodies, the secu- 
larization of higher education and 
our whole American culture, the in- 
adequacy of our presentation of the 
Christian message, the limited re- 
sources with which the task is faced 
—and one could go on. But what- 
ever the reason—or the excuse—the 
reality of the situation remains. 

No campus program and no ind1- 
vidual deserving of the name Chris- 
tian dare ignore the responsibility of 
doing something about it. ‘To con- 
front students—all students—with 
the concrete fact of a Christ who 
has meaning and relevance in 1948, 
to enlist students in commitment to 
His cause—that is the job of evan- 
gelism. And that job is not going 
to be done only by meeting together 
once a week over a cup of tea! Cam- 
pus Christian leaders must think, 
think big and think creatively, to 
devise means for inclusive approach- 
es, appropriate to the campus scene, 
which can “hit” a whole campus, 


and hit it hard, with the Christian 
word for our day. Individuals mus 
be ready to make their witness be. 
fore their fellow students, unbowed 
and unafraid. 

How to do it? That’s the tough 
part! The first, and obvious, answe 
is to suggest Religious Emphasi 
Weeks and University Christian Mis 
sions. ‘That this approach has made 
a significant contribution to untold 
numbers of students who had never 
before taken religion seriously goe 
without saying. In the same breath 
one must hasten to caution agains 
depending exclusively upon a once 
a-year religious shot in the arm for 
the campus. Our thinking, clearly 
must go beyond this to a reinterpre 
tation of our total program in light 
of its potential for a more effectiv 
outreach day by day throughout the 
school year. 

What this might mean for a loca 
campus program we can only begit 
to suggest here with a few ut 
adorned statements: 

1. It means a program sufficient 
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diversified to appeal to a wide va- 
riety of student needs and interests. 

o, It means taking religion to the 
student—to his eating club, his fra- 
ternity or sorority, his dormitory. 

While not ignoring the pri- 
macy of the small, intimate face-to- 
face groups, it means finding ways 
of developing and effectively using 
large groups on the campus—the 
Sunday evening meetings, total mem- 
bership gatherings, and other ap- 
proaches which can deal with large 
numbers. 

4. It means finding new ways of 
extending the effectiveness of small 
groups. Fraternity forums and fac- 
ulty firesides are no innovation, but 
one campus in a concerted approach 
during one week claims to have 


The Kesewe Shelf 


Pax Christi, by Albert D. Belden (Elgin 
Press, Elgin, Ill., 1947, $1.50) explores 
the Gospel basis of the international 
Church fellowship-and-pacifism move- 
ment called Pax Christi (The Peace of 
Christ), which has spread from England 
over the world and gained members 
among Christian leaders here. Bishop 
Oxnam’s term for this book, “‘a striking 
document” seems justified by Dr. Bel- 
den’s eager presentation of love as the 
practical Christian solution. Summons 
to action. 


How We Got Our Denominations, by 
Stanley I. Stuber (Association, 1948, 
$2.50) is really an outline of Christian 
history, branching out into specific and 
informing descriptions of the various 
Protestant and Roman traditions of 
today. Discussion questions and concise 
chapters make it an ideal text for study 
in a student fellowship. Dr. Stuber heads 
Northern Baptist world relief. Keen 
summary. 


Christian Apologetics, by Alan Richard- 
son (Harper, 1948, $3) arouses Professor 
John C. Bennett to say, “I regard it as 
the most satisfactory statement that has 
yet come out of the present confusion 
concerning faith, revelation and reason.” 
With depth, skill, and _ historical per- 
spective, Canon Richardson of Durham 
Cathedral starts where DeNoiiy’s Human 
Destiny leaves off, building intellect and 
revelation in modern terms into a de- 


fensible Christian system. Scholarly, 
brilliant. 
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reached more than 5,000 students 
through these groups! 

5. It means capitalizing upon the 
special seasons of the year and upon 
the traditions of the college through 
observances which confront the en- 
tire student body with their re- 
ligious significance. 

6. It means the strategic distribu- 
tion of pamphlets, devotional mate- 
rials, news sheets, and “minute ser- 
mons.” 

7. It means making individual 
student Christians aware of the im- 
portance of their own witness, and 
of their obligation to share with 
others their own deep convictions. 

And the list can go on. (On pre- 
ceding pages the reader will find in- 
teresting experiments in evangelism 


Two Giants and One World, by A. Wil- 
liam Loos (Friendship, 1948, paper 50c) 
constructively explores Soviet-American 
relations and tensions, from the view- 
point of a leader of the Church Peace 
Union. Form, format, and references all 
make it ideal for student group discus- 
sion of the Christian realist’s attitude 
right now. Keen, timely. 


Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan 
Paton. (Scribner, $3) a novel about 
South Africa, is remarkable for its deep 
penetration and real literary beauty. 
The story depicts the disintegration of 
tribal life among the black people of 
South Africa, as witnessed by an old 
Zulu priest who goes to “the great city,” 
Johannesburg, in search of his sister, his 
brother, and his son, all of whom have 
left their native valley under the lure 
of the city. Ihe conditions he finds there 
are described with the skill of a social 
scientist, and the meaning of these con- 
ditions for human beings is elucidated 
with the insight of an artist. The result 
is one of the most remarkable novels of 
the decade, about one of the most griev- 
ous questions of the century.—LISTON 
POPE. 


The Road Ahead, by Huburt Secretan 
(Toc-H, London, 1947) is a small book 
analyzing modern community and sug- 
gesting the boys’ club unit as a practical 
approach to democracy. Very British. 


Are You Telling Them? by Bess Sondel 
(Prentice-Hall, 1947, $2.95) is uncon- 
ventional, often stream-of-consciousness, 
slangy counsel on public speaking by a 
University of Chicago teacher of long 


through a variety of mediums.) But 
when all of this has been said, it 
must be recognized that only half of 
the task has been faced. Evangelism 
is not merely confronting students 
with, and gaining commitment for, 
the Christian faith; it is also pro- 
viding the means through which 
that faith may be nurtured. This, 
however, calls for still further ex- 
amination—a next step which each 
must be willing to take unto him- 
self! 

This is, at least in part, what may 
be meant by “keeping an eye on the 
ecclesiastically unbranded and the 
religiously gunshy.” It is evangelism. 
It is a central concern of all really 
Christian student groups—of all rea! 
Christians! 


experience. Student leaders and preach- 
ers, if they get past Dr. Sondel’s patchy 
written style, may capture some of her 
verve and incisiveness about words, self- 
confidence, conversation, and sales tech- 
niques. Whammy. 


PROGRAM 
BOOK 


It’s just off the press! 


It’s a practical program book, shows the 
best way to exciting program, gives 
you models to follow assuring success. 


It’s a specific program book, listing 
sound suggestions with which you can 
quickly and easily see best procedures. 


It’s a comprehensive program book, in- 
cluding suggestions on practically 
every phase of your C.A. work. 


Price $1.50 


Order from 
WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York City 
or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 
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A STORE OF 
CHRISTMAS POETRY 


Prophecy 


“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of his government and of peace there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to establish it, and 
to uphold it with justice and with righteousness from henceforth even 


forever.” 


—lIsaiah 9: 6-7 


The Christmas Story 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, 


Fear not: for, behold, | bring you good tidings of great joy, 


which shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 


which is Christ the Lord. 


And this shall be a sign unto you; 


Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 


a manger. 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, 


Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


On a Midnight Clear 


The crowded Inn 

A Mother and a Babe 

No cradle, just a manger 
A man stunned by wonder 
A wandering Star. 


—From “His Mother,” 
by G. M. Anderson 


In Thine Own Heart 
Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 
lf He’s not born in thee 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 
The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


—From the German of An- 
gelus Silesius (1624-1677) 


—Luke 2:8-14 


The Lamb 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 


By the streams and o’er the mead; 


Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little lamb, I'll tell thee; 

Little lamb, I'll tell thee. 

He is called by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb; 

He is meek and He is mild, 

He became a little child. 

| a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 


—William Blake (1757-?827) 


Hallowed Season 


Some say that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets Strike 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


—William Shakespeare (1564-16) 
From “Hamlet,” Act |, sc.] 


Christmas Bells 


| heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat, 
Of “Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


And thought how, as the day had come 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song, 
Of “Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day,— 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of “Peace on earth, good will to men!’ 


And in despair | bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said, 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 

The wrong shall fail, 

The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men!” 


—Henry W. Longfellow (1807-1882) 


Advent 


| have no more gold; 
| spent it all on foolish songs, 
Gold | cannot give to you. 


Incense, too, | burned 
To the great idols of this world; 
| must come with empty hands. 


Myrrh | lost 
In that darker sepulcher T 
Where another Christ 

Died for man in vain.— 


| can only give myself, 

| have nothing left but this. 
Naked, | wait, naked | fall 
Into Your Hands, Your Hands. 


—John Gould Fletcher 


Christmas Eve 


The door is on the latch tonight, 
The hearth fire is aglow; 

| seem to hear soft passing feet— 
The Christ Child in the snow. 

My heart is open wide tonight, 
For stranger, kith, or kin; 

| would not bar a single door 
Where love might enter in. 


—Anonymous 
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My Master's Face 


No pictured likeness of my Lord have |; 
He carved no record of His ministry 
On wood or stone. 
He left no sculptured tomb nor parchment dim, 
But trusted for all memory of Him 
Men’s hearts alone. 


Who sees the face but sees in part; who reads 
The spirit which it hides, sees all; he needs 
No more. Thy grace— 
Thy life in my life, Lord, give Thou to me; 
And then, in truth, | may forever see 
my Master's face! 
—William Hurd Hilmer 


Sonnet 


“Be Still and Know .. .” 


Incarnate Love 


Love came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, Love Divine; 
Love was born at Christmas, 
Star and Angels gave the sign. 


Worship we the Godhead, 

Love incarnate, Love Divine; 
Worship we our Jesus: 

But wherewith for sacred sign? 


Love shall be our token, 
Love be yours and Love be mine, 
Love to God and all men, 
Love for plea and gift and sign. 
—Christina G. Rosetti 
(1830-1894) 


They who came to Bethlehem 
And only dross have sought 
Will take away alone with them 
The emptiness they brought. 


These are the things our Christmas Day should leave 
Untarnished and untouched by dust and blight: 
The warm, sweet kindliness of Christmas Eve, That One Face 


Its heavenly glow of rapture and delight; 

The breathless wonder that the stars awake; 
The new-found faith that where a child is born 
There is a little life for God's own sake, 
Though lowly be its lot on Christmas morn; 
The wide goodwill we feel for all mankind 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows. 
—Robert Browning (1812-1889) 
From “Epilogue: Dramatis Personae” 


And that true peace that heals the aching mind. 
And though the hurrying years be loud with strife, 
A radiance lives that all men yet shall see, 


When each shall know his own divinity. 
—Vincent G. Burns But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of Time, 


The Empty Soul 


At the end will be but rust, 
Where earthly treasures are; 
They whose eyes are in the dust 
Will never see a stor. 


—Walter R. Bowie 


Eternal Christmas 


The Crystal Christ 


But Thee, O poet’s Poet, Wisdom’s Tongue, 

But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love's best Love, 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest— 
What if and yet, what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 
What least defect or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s— 
Oh, what amiss may | forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ? 


—Sidney Lanier (1842-1881) 
From “The Crystal” 


In the pure soul, although it sing or pray, 


The Christ is born anew from day to day; 
The life that knoweth Him shall bide apart 
And keep eternal Christmas in the heart. 


—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (1844-1911) 


The Holy Child 


He is the Ancient Wisdom of the World, 

The Word Creative, Beautiful and True, 
The Nameless of Innumerable Names, 
Ageless forever, yet Forever New. 


—Charles Carroll Albertson 


The Man Christ 


He built no temple, yet the farthest sea 
Can yield no shore that’s barren to His place 
For bended knee. 


He wrote no book, and yet His words and prayer 
Are intimate on many, myriad tongues 
Are counsel everywhere. 


The life He lived has never been assailed, 
Nor any precept, as He lived it, yet 
Has ever failed. 


He built no kingdom, yet a King from youth 
He reigned, is reigning yet; they call His realm 
The Kingdom of the Truth. 


—Therese Lindsey 


Let Us Keep Christmas 


Whatever else be lost among the years, 

Let us keep Christmas still a shining thing: 
Whatever doubts assail us, or what fears, 
Let us hold close one day, remembering 

Its poignant meaning for the hearts of men. 
Let us get back our childlike faith again. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


Prayer 
We open here our treasures and our gifts; 
And some of it is gold, 
And some is frankincense, 
And some is myrrh; 
For some has come from plenty, 
Some from joy, 
And some from deepest sorrow of the soul. 
But Thou, O God, dost know the gift is love, 
Our pledge of peace, our promise of good-will. 
Accept the gift and all the life we bring. 


—Herbert H. Hines 


sources; The Bible; A Devotional Diary—Oldham; Masterpieces 
of Religious Verse—Morrison; and specific works where stated. 
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Like religion in its instant 
aesthetic and theistic perceptions 


LITERATURE, TOO, LIVES BY FAITH 


By DOUGLAS KNIGHT 


While the universe is one organ- 
ized structure, there are many hu- 
man patterns for it. SO, is a usetul 
abstraction, but not one designed to 
represent the smell of sulfur dioxide; 
the concept of the brain as electrical 
panel-board is useful in certain spec- 
ulations, but inadequate to repre- 
sent the nature of that mind which 
so conceives the brain. Clearly a 
negative function of the arts is their 
insistence on the realization that our 
total experience is adequately rep- 
resented by no one of the customary 
formulations. 


There are, of course, comparative- 
ly more or less inclusive perceptions 
of order; indeed a recognition of dis- 
order at a complex level may have 
more validity, may be more “or- 
dered”” than the simpler patterns 
which exist within that disorder. 
Ulysses is for our time one of the 
clearest examples of this sort of or- 
ganization, organization which re- 
sists Chaos through its assimilation 
of partial ideas of order together 
with the nature of their partialness. 
It seems to me that this is no ran- 
dom achievement, but rather the 
one which marks Joyce as a writer 
of permanent importance. I should 
like to suggest, indeed, that one 
great achievement of both literary 
and religious structures is to provide 
just such assimilations—and thus to 
create order of the greatest possible 
complexity. 


Symbol Makes Experience Infinite 
As a simple example we might 
take one of the dominant ideas of 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition— 
the concept of deity as self-contained 
and independent of men, but at the 
same time as truly involved in hu- 
man history and committed to its 
purposes. Logically this is a con- 
fusion of two possible views; if a 
god has no need of men, then there 
is no reason for him to meddle in 
their affairs. But logic can present 
only the simplest idea of justice; 
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when charity enters in, or its Old 
Testament equivalent of interest in 
a chosen people, then justice be- 
comes a concept tor symbolic rather 
than logical treatment. The deity 
who can fuse justice with mercy is 
recognized simultaneously by many 
human powers, and not by the in- 
tellect alone. 

The meaning of symbolic here is 
clear if we consider the stories of 
Christ’s miracles and parables; there 
we see him as just God proceeding 
to judge good and evil, while si- 
multaneously he reorders the older 
ideas of vengeful justice. In_ this 
double achievement we find an ex- 
planation of the complex tone of 
many of the stories; Christ’s stern 
questioning of the sick is constantly 
combined there with his central con- 
viction that faith is a way of mercy, 
and therefore that mercy is a part 
of the meaning of good. Disease in 
those stories is a sign of evil, but it 
is Cast out by love in union with and 
yet transcending judgment. 

The action of the miracles insists, 
then, that one can understand nei- 
ther law nor love without the other. 
A similar fusion of insight takes 
place even more richly in the crucial 
events of Christ’s own lite. ‘The 
birth, the last supper, the crucifix- 
ion, all combine a sense of the God 
before whom men are nothing, with 
the consciousness of a God to whom 
men mean an incalculable amount. 
So fruitful a perception of deity 
would not be possible for us with- 
out the significantly detailed ac- 
counts which we are given of pre- 
cise events. 

We point to this quality when we 
say that good religious structures 
are “mythic”; they have fully assim- 
ilated the general in the particular, 
have in fact recognized the nature 
of the general only through the min- 
ute character of the specific. And 
adequate artistic structures achieve 
the same assimilation; even with a 
supposedly ‘‘generalized” language 
like Dryden’s our excitement comes 


from the recognition that as he uses 
it it is no longer merely general: 
there is present in his best poetry 
a constantly alive reciprocal relation 
between the inclusive and the im. 
mediate, a relation which illumi. 
nates the character of both. 


Religion and Art Leap from 
Fact to Meaning 


Now this parallel is not merely 
casual; in the achievement of re. 
ligious and artistic statement which 
we have just considered there is im- 
plied an important aspect of a valid 
way in which we can experience the 
world. Both kinds of perception as. 
sert that within and adapted to the 
individual mind can exist forms 
which also are significant beyond the 
individual. (I am speaking here, of 
course, about the way in which re. 
ligious statement works, not about 
its “revealed” character—whether 
Buddhist, Christian, or Mohamme- 
dan.) Simple distinctions between 
subjective and objective cease to 
have a valid meaning in this con- 
text; participation in the event we 
observe, which Whitehead _ has 
pointed out as an important aspect 
of our analysis of the natural world, 
is a major concern of religious and 
artistic insight. Such insight has its 
form outside of us; the problem is 
not merely one of effect but one of 
structure. At the same time we are 
not separable from that structure. 

In King Lear, for example, Shakes- 
peare fuses human arrogance and 
ignorance with the nature of their 
consequence. A part of this fusion 
is developed by the plot, a certain 
sequence of “facts.” Through the 
language of the play, however, we 
are participants in those facts; they 
constantly utilize our previous ex: 
perience, actually suggesting and re- 
vealing certain hitherto concealed 
aspects of its nature. The complete 
play is a mediation between our 
own prior world of action and that 
within which we see Lear confined. 
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The result of such a use of our 
experience is, then, nothing less than 
the creation of significance from it 
and for it. If the work of art does 
not make contact with our world at 
some point, it seems meaningless; if 
the contact is really adequate, our 
world assumes meaning which it 
could not have without the piece of 
writing or painting. So with re- 
ligious symbol and event; the fact 
that we must participate in appre- 
hending it does not modify the “ob- 
jective” presence of a symbol or 


myth, nor does it modify the fact 
that the meaning of the symbol is 
external to us as individuals even 
while it operates within us. 

In adequate religion as in ade- 
quate art a community is established 
among those who apprehend the 
symbol; this community recognizes 
relationships which exist in experi- 
ence, and which yet can be realized 
only by means of one precise struc- 
ture—the casting out of money- 
changers, say, or the sequence of 
action in A Passage to India. ‘These 


relationships, furthermore, operate 
on the individual so as to make him 
conscious of himself in terms of the 
whole community. Through good 
art, as in adequate religious thought, 
he penetrates beyond personal into 
communal reality—but he does so 
always in terms of the individual, 
immediate and living. Art and re- 
ligion are, among other things, our 
chief means of grasping ultimates 
without sacrificing the validity of 
sense and intellect in direct contact 
with the world. 
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Facsimile, greatly reduced in size, of 
an edition of “The Imitation of 
Christ” printed at Augsburg in 1471. 


Learn to Live with the 


THE 


CHRIST 


By DOUGLAS V. STEERE 


Haverford College 


Outside of the Bible, there is in 
the whole range of Christian devo- 
tional reading no staple that can 
compare with the IJmitation of 
Christ. It is clearly number one. This 
is not because it has been read more 
widely or reprinted more often 
(some 6,000 editions are extant) than 
any post-biblical Christian classic. 
Nor is it because it has been the 
intimate favorite of so many differ- 
ent types of Christians. It is in first 
place because of the power it pos- 


Great Christian Cassie— 
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sesses to describe where we are, to 
point us to where we want to go, 
and to counsel us on how to get from 
the one place to the other. 

There is a good deal of dispute 
about its authorship. It now looks as 
though Thomas 4 Kempis was only 
the editor of the Jmitation and not 
the author, as had long been sup- 
posed and that the founder and spir- 
itual master of Thomas a Kempis, 
Gerard Groote, was really the one 
whose spiritual diary supplied the 
content for the Jmitation. 

This controversy, however, leaves 
the essential fact unchanged that the 
book was the finest fruit of a Dutch 
spiritual revival that took place in 
the last third of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

This revival, springing from the 
kindling power of the preaching of 
Gerard Groote, led a small group of 
laymen and women to ask Groote to 
help them draw up an order for 
their lives, and before his death in 
13974, he met this need by his or- 
ganization of the Brethren of the 
Common Life and the Sisters of the 
Common Life. ‘These men and wom- 
en, among other forms of Christian 
service, devoted themselves first to 
a problem supplied them by a need 
of their time, taking poor boys from 
the country into their homes and 
enabling them to attend the Cathe- 


This is Number Two of a series on Christian 
Classics. Following is a partial list of titles to 
be reviewed in “Intercollegian” in coming 
months by well-known Christian scholars: 


PARADISE LOST 

MARTIN LUTHER: CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 
PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 
BROTHER LAWRENCE 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


dral schools. In the next century, 
these students became the _ school- 
masters in schools of their own 
where an inward life on the ane 
hand and the freest kind of classical 
and scientific learning on the other 
characterized their approach to edu- 
cation. Erasmus, Nicholas of Cusa 
and the great classicist, Alexander 
Hegius, are all believed to have had 
their schooling with the Brethren of 
the Common Life. 


It was from a branch of this group 
and movement, who had taken on 
the mild Augustinian rule in order 
to protect the lay order from inside 
the monastic institution of the time, 
that the Jmitation was issued to the 
world in its present form in 1439, 
with Thomas a Kempis signing his 
name to the copy he had made just 
as he had done to the volume of the 
Darmstaadt bible which he had 
copied out. 

Since devotional reading is_ the 


A Method of Meditation 


Seventeenth century Christians, in the Church of St. Sulpice in Paris, 
were advised to follow this regime of meditation, offered here to help 
young people find richer depths in personal experiences in worship. 


1. Kneel or find a relaxed and worshipful attitude. Realize God's pres- 
ence. Do this by thinking of any one of His attributes—His love, 
His omnipresence, His patience, His sympathy. Speak to Him. 


2. Pray for the help of the Holy Spirit in the act of worship. 


3. Sit comfortably and read very thoughtfully a chapter or some part 
of the Bible or other devotional literature. 


4. Ask yourself, What truth is here? What viewpoint that is new and 


real to me? 


5. Ask yourself, What is the meaning of this for my own life? 
6. Ask yourself, How does this make me feel? Sorry? Glad? Thankful? 


Desirous? Determined? 


7. Kneeling, or in the mood of prayer, express your feeling to God in 


your own words. 


8. Still kneeling or praying, ask yourself, What do | intend to do about 
all this? Answer this question by making a definite, simple resolu- 
tion to be carried out before retiring this very night. 


9. Offer this resolution to God and ask Him to help you perform it. 
10. Remain in prayer, in quiet, waiting for God to speak to you and give 


you His blessing. 
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best preparation for prayer, it wil] 
be natural to settle down and read 
a page or two of the Jmitation be. 
fore you begin the day, or before 
you draw the coverlet of prayer over 
your day in the evening at retiring 
time. Clear, gem-cut sentences wil] 
reach out and clutch at your life 
from the pages of this little book. 
“Blessed are those who are glad to 
have time to spare for God... .” 
“He in whom the Eternal Word 
speaks is delivered from many opin- 
ions... .” “At the final judgment 
you will not be asked how much 
you have read but how rightly you 
have lived.” “No man doth safely 
speak but he that is glad to hold 
his peace. ...” “No man doth safely 
appear abroad but he who can glad- 
ly abide at home out of sight. . . .” 
“No man doth safely rule, but he 
that hath learned to obey. . . .” 
“Why wilt thou defer thy good pur. 
pose from day to day? Arise and 
begin in this very instant and say, 
‘Now is the time to be striving, now 
is the fit time to amend thyself.’ ” 


The little pocket edition of the 
Whitford translation (edited _ by 


Klein and published by Harper), or 
the Everyman edition—both 
good texts of the /mitation. If you 
mean to practice the Christian life, 
this little book is an invaluable com- 
panion. 
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Evangelism Suspended 


As this University of Missouri Inter-faith Panel discussed their faith’s 
approach to common questions, the aim was not to convince but to explore 


The Clergy Panel Members were— 


THE REVEREND CHARLES D. KEAN, Episcopalian Rector in Kirkwood, Mo. 
FATHER THOMAS S. BOWDERN, former President of Creighton University 
RABBI EPHRAIM EPSTEIN, Congregation Shaare Zedek, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Students were— 


PAUL PARADISE, Roman Catholic 
JOAN MATTHEWS, Protestant 


GILBERT GOLDSMITH, Jew 
SYED KAMAL, Moslem 
JERRY SPARLING, Panel Chairman 


Each panel member had three minutes to speak; then followed ten minutes of general discussion. While these 
excerpts are necessarily brief, they do make clear certain basic differences in the thinking of the three religious groups 


|. What is the goal of religion? 


Dr. KEAN: ‘The goal of religion is making life mean- 
ingful in a world which is not altogether meaningful, or 
not obviously meaningful. Everybody has a religion— 
even technical atheists have a kind of religion. People 
claiming an atheist creed are attempting to make life 
meaningful in terms of their own experience. All men 
have some kind of religion because all men have to keep 
on living, and life without faith is intolerable. Nobody 
can accept a world in which events have no meaning. 
Religion is what man asserts about life’s meaning. 


RABBI Epstein: I think religion tries to make us bet- 
ter persons to live with. No human being lives alone in 
this world. Religion emphasizes the dependent nature of 
man and helps make him fit to live in his situation. The 
purpose of living is to live in the sight of God. Living 
in the sight of God means essentially to live in peace and 
harmony with other living creatures. 


FATHER BOWDERN: I want to throw all the emphasis on 
God. We don’t talk enough about God. My definition of 
religion is to see that God gets a square deal. We don’t 
count compared to Him: He is supreme in importance. 
I don't agree that the goal of religion is to end up in 


merely loving man. In my religion the goal is for me 
to end up loving God. And I love you because you are 
a creature of God. 


Rast Epstein: I believe that you are wrong in that 
approach, Father Bowdern. God can get along without 
us. Of course He is very much interested in our well- 
being and how we live in this world, and he wants us 
to work according to His will for the world. Let us, then, 
make it a God-like world. Since He gives us a choice, 
we worship God, and we pray God that we will transfer 
our love of God to man. 


Dr. KEAN: All religion is concerned with the worship 
of God, but the kind of god you worship is another 
thing. Every person who has any religion worships his 
god, but his god may be an idol from the point of view 
of some other faith. No man can have a religion without 


worshipping a god, but his god may be himself, his fain-. 


ily or anything else. The faith by which our culture has 
been framed is the economic destiny of the individual. 
He has gone his own way. Man has worshipped an eco- 
nomic idol—but the dollar sign cannot guarantee us 
eternal salvation. 


Conclusion of follow-up student discussion: 


Panel replies show only certain phases of belief. The Jewish answer is nearest. 
Religion is the process from imperfection to perfection. It includes the ideal 
and the effort toward its achievement. 


ll. How may the individual come 
into direct contact with God? 


FATHER BOWDERN: We are in a world of time, space 
and material; God is a spirit. With the powers of my 
soul, intellect and will, I can reason to a remarkable con- 
cept of God, and with the aid of His revelation I can 
have a vivid idea of God. I would call that indirect con- 
tact. I can use my will to conform myself to His will. 


Rapsi Epstein: ‘There are a thousand paths for com- 
ing into contact with God. If one seeks a medicine to 
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eliminate pain he is finding a way to contact God. God 
helps me to dispense my discovery to others. We really 
do not know the proper path; we are seeking. As long as 
we seek it we are guided by a conscience. Whatever we 
do we do in honesty and humility. 


Dr. KEAN: In one way I agree with both statements. 
In another way I would have to say something very dif- 
ferent. I do not believe man ever comes in contact with 
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God in a fundamental sense apart from the life he lives 
here and now. There is a difference between theorizing 
about God, and living one’s faith. I believe that the only 
time man comes in contact with God in a fundamental 
sense is in making decisions in life situations. If I be- 
lieve I am a Christian I come into contact with God 
when my egotism is crucified. Here faith is actually lived 
in the making of a specific decision, whether on a stage 


Follow-up discussion: 


for physical action, or on the intellectual plane as an 
American citizen in the realm of world affairs. 

FATHER BOWDERN: God can come into direct contact 
with us, whenever He desires to do so. 

Rassi Epstein: Man is created imperfect, and as he 
lives and exists, his task in life is to perfect himself, and 
in the process of aspiration and trying to reach a greater 
height, thus coming closer to God, that process brings 
man into contact with God. 


Contact with God lies in our endeavor to achieve perfection through daily 
decisions. It is living in harmony with the whole process toward perfection 
which is represented by the evolving environment. 


lil. Is God personal? 


STUDENT: Most students will admit there is a God, 
but many will not admit there is a personal God. Please 
make a distinction between God as a person and as a 
spirit. 

FATHER BOWDERN: There is no distinction at all. We 
could not be persons unless He speaks to us as a person. 


RasBBi Epstein: I like to believe this: the Bible says 
that “no man can see Me and live.” Moses said, “Show 
me thy face.” We believe that God is separate from the 
world but the world is full of his glory and therefore, 


Follow-up discussion: 


according to our concept, when a man looks at a beauti- 
ful tree, it has divine power and grace. It is not according 
to my concept that God is a person. He is the power and 
the glory of the world. 


Dr. KEAN: Any personal idea of God is a projection 
of man’s own spirit: he has nothing else to think with. 
You cannot use a term which has no basis in your own 
experience. The Bible is again and still the work of a 
human being, whatever his inspiration. It is what people 
have thought in appraising their experience. 


God is personal because man 1s limited in his ability to conceive God except 
in so far as it effects him. Yet this personalizing of God demonstrates man’s 
own imperfection, because God is impersonal and the Author of laws which 


man cannot violate. 


IV. What is the relationship of religious 
education and public education? 


RassBi Epstein: I feel that religious education plus a 
secular education in the same school is very, very im- 
portant. As a practical application we have organized an 
all-day school in St. Louis, the first experiment of its 
kind in the Middle West. It is patterned after the pa- 
rochial schools of the Catholic Church: an all-day school 
of secular and religious education at the same time. Un- 
der this plan we feel that the influence of our faith is 
strengthened, as the child is trained in the basic elements 
of our beliefs. In no way will this training impair the 
child’s usefulness to the society in which he must live. 
It is an expression of democracy that, if I feel my child 
should be educated this way, I can do it. 


FATHER BOWDERN: We think that education cannot 
be separated from religion. The goal of religion is to 
make a perfect Christian who will live as a good citizen 
in a democracy. We deplore the thought that you can 
separate religion from education. So we pay for the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, willingly; but also we pay -the full 
expenses of running our own system of schools. 


Dr. KEAN: I take issue with the two other speakers, be- 
cause from a Protestant point of view I feel that parochial 
schools are fundamentally wrong. I feel that what hap- 
pens in the institutionally operated school hedges the 
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child’s religion into the narrow compass of his com- 
munity. It stops being a fellowship of faith and becomes 
a substitute community, with resulting confusion in the 
child’s mind. Eventually, I think that this institutional 
type of training will cut society into sections. 


FATHER BowpeERN: If parochial schools made _ poor 
Americans I would help to close them. Dr. Kean’s argu- 
ment for closing the church schools could just as validly 
be used for closing the churches! We three live in three 
different cultures set down in one country: this Is a 
dangerous experience. 


Dr. KEAN: You and I live in a democracy and in a 
democracy we are aware of tensions. Some can be creative 
and some destructive. The tragedy would not be a tragedy 
if Roman Catholic, Protestant denominations and Jewish 
people were really able to work together on the religious 
level in search of a Way. The absolute in religious edu- 
cation is not to think in terms of religion but of the 
community. I think elimination of parochial schools by 
law would be wrong, but it should be done by those 
who own them. The goal then would be to live together 
and work our religious education into the same school 
system, with agreement on the basic facts which should be 
made available to all, and with arrangements made for 
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specific group instruction. Secularism is a creation of 
churches which would not talk to each other, so that 
exasperated school superintendents said, “A plague on 
all your houses!” You know America is not nearly as 
divided as we are at this table tonight. 

JewisH STUDENT: I come from New York City. My 


Follow-up discussion: 


mother, an Orthodox Jew, said to me, when we first came 
out to Missouri: “Public education is one of the fine 
things about America. It is wonderful that parents can 
send their children to a separate school for their religious 
training at the same time. That is more important than 
enrolling them in a parochial school.” 


The solution lies in religion being taught in the public schools. But we cannot 
see any workable basis on which this can be done. 


V. What beliefs does your church 
hold concerning an after-life ? 


Dr. KEAN: The various Protestant churches have 
statements which point to various opinions about an 
after life. I would say this: I am quite sure that concern 
about an after life is a sign that man has not crucified 
his egotism. It is an essential element of the Christian 
faith to trust God about the future, and to deal kindly 
with people you know here and now. If you start bar- 
gaining with history you hurt your ability of making 
decisions for here and now. The projection of a concern 
for an after-life is a projection of an insecurity now. I 
should be concerned now only with the fact that God 
loves me. 


RABBI Epstein: We believe in an after life. What 
kind of a life that is, is only speculation. I personally 
do believe that when death takes someone you love dearly 
you cannot feel within yourself that this is the end of 


all things. There is nothing in life that is lost forever. 
I, therefore, believe that the same logic applies to human 
beings, that God applied the same to man. If we give 
up the idea of life hereafter, we give up faith and hope 
—and life becomes meaningless. We do not fear to die: 
we fear to be forgotten. This is a proof that God has put 
in us a sense of immortality. 


FATHER BowpeRN: ‘The Catholic answer is found in 
the Apostles Creed. The soul and the body separate. ‘The 
soul lives in a temporary situation. In eternity we will 
live as human persons, but the body will be spiritualized. 
At the end of the world there will be only two places— 
Heaven and Hell. Everyone will have a complete satis- 
faction of intellect, will and emotion. All those will be 
satisfied in and through God, because He is all-powerful. 


Follow-up discussion: 


There was disagreement between the students, one group saying, “unless there 
is an after-life, life is meaningless,’ others saying, “Believing in an after-life is 
the epitome of selfishness.” 


WHAT DO SUCH INTERFAITH PANELS PROVE? 


By L. F. THORNTON, JR. 


University of Missouri 


One SHOULD not expect too much 
from an inter-faith panel. There is 
no short-cut toward bettering rela- 
tions between Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. If a man’s religion is the 
thing by which he defines his life, 
it is only natural that it will be the 
last thing which he will be willing 
to modify or change in any basic 
way. It is too much to expect, for 
instance, that a participant in an 
inter-faith panel would change his 
basic religious orientation as the 
result of an hour’s public discussion. 
If a man is worth having on the 
panel, he is there as a convinced 
representative of his faith. He speaks 
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not only as a person but as a repre- 
sentative of millions of people whose 
beliefs have a long tradition and 
history. It is not only too much to 
expect, it is compounding perplex- 
ity to expect speakers on an inter- 
faith panel to gloss over their differ- 
ences in an effort to appear coop- 
erative and tolerant. 

An inspection of the questions 
and answers presented at our inter- 
faith panel (see preceding pages) in- 
dicates how some questions get at 
real differences between the three 
faiths, while other questions seem 
to evaporate into thin air. In par- 
ticular, the question on _ religious 
education and public education put 
the panel members into the position 
of discussing a concrete issue and 
predicting the results of alternative 


proposals. While their answers were 
no less doctrinal, the discussion was 
on common ground. Other questions 
brought out clear-cut differences in 
prevailing ideas about religion, and 
the problems religion helps us to 
answer. Perhaps the poorest ques- 
tion was the one about an after-life. 
Here the consequences of the differ- 
ent viewpoints are much less obvi- 
ous, and many in the audience felt 
this discussion was merely theologi- 
cal bickering. 

The inter-faith panel was decided 
upon by the Christian Faith Com- 
mission of the University YMCA 
and YWCA as a part of Religion-in- 
Life Week. It was conceived as an 
attempt to clarify differences and as 
a part of the Commission’s own 
study program. Iwo weeks before 
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the panel, the Commission discussed 
a set of questions and then revised 
them to bring out significant differ- 
ences. This first discussion itself was 
interesting and helpful. As one of 
the students remarked afterwards, it 
isn’t so easy to ask the right ques- 
tions! The clergy part of the panel 
was arranged through the St. Louis 
ofiice of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. A panel of four 
students, mostly from the Commis- 
sion itself, was selected to appear on 
the platform with the clergy on the 
theory that they should ask the ques- 
tions and contribute in the discus- 
sions. This was done to avoid a series 
of set speeches by the clergy. In- 
stead, a student started off the dis- 
cussion with a direct question and 
each panel member was given three 
minutes for a brief statement. Ten 


MINISTERS’ WEEK 
January 31—February 4, 1949 
Theme: Whot Must We Do To Be Saved? 


Speakers: 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
Dean Harold A. Bosley 
Dr. Harold C. Urey 
Prof. Arnold O. Wolfers 


Added Features: 


Refresher Courses and 
Workshops by Faculty 
Exhibits of Books and 


YOU ARE INVITED 
For complete program write to 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 


Any Panel Program is worth its weight in group discussions like this one in the hospitable living 
room of the Ted Thorntons in Columbia, Mo.; that’s Ted himself, seated at the far left 


minutes of discussion followed, from 
panel and floor. Then a new ques- 
tion was introduced. 

The panel discussion was vigorous 
and good-humored. This was partly 
the result of the direct questions 
used. It was also the ability of the 
clergy members of the panel. Each 
spoke directly and briefly to the ques- 
tions; they were neither apologetic 
nor defensive. 

During the week following the 
panel, the Commission reconsidered 
the questions and tried to formulate 
their own statements, in light of 
what was said by the members of 
the panel. ‘These conclusions are in- 
cluded in the summary of the panel 
itself. In most cases the members of 
the Commission, mostly Protestant 
but including two Moslems, agreed 
most closely with the statements ot 


Visual Aids 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Our cover is from a justly famed 
etching by Lauren Ford, who ap- 
propriately lives in Bethlehem, 
Connecticut. Reproduction here 
is by gracious permission of the 
artist. 

The unusual Holy Family group 
(p. 3) portrays the young Jesus, 
thinking deeply of the vocation to 
which he is ready to dedicate him- 
self. 

The photo on p. 12 shows the 
fire-lighted living-room in Bates 
College Christian Association, 
Lewiston, Maine. The reproduc- 
tion on p. 17 is by permission of 
the New York Public Library, and 
that on p. 18 is from a_ booklet 
descriptive of the monastic build- 
ings of Canterbury Cathedral, 
England. 


the Jewish Rabbi. Strangely enough, 
one of the Moslem students formy. 
lated most of the statements op 
which the group could agree. Hoy. 
ever, the group found it very diff. 
cult to formulate fully Satisfying 
statements—not for lack of clear-cut 
differences (except in the last ques. 
tion)—but because the words they 
tried to use were inadequate to ex. 
press the meaning they intended. 
Most of the difficulty centered 
around the words perfection and 
imperfection. All preferred imper. 
fection to the word sin. While they 
could not agree whether man is born 
imperfect, or a blank, they did agree 
that the process of life is from im. 
perfect to perfect and that God is 
not just the perfection waiting at 
the end. He must be identified, they 
said, with the beginning and the 
process of life, as well as with the 
fulfillment. 


How can an inter-faith panel be 
evaluated? The answer to this ques- 
tion lies, I think, 1n what happens 
before and after the panel itself. Un- 
less students come to the panel with 
real and thoughtful questions which 
are met in the panel itself, the whole 
thing will fall on arid ground. Un- 
less what is said at the panel is put 
into real use afterwards, it has been 
of little avail. It is a humble goal, 
but one worth many hours of effort, 
to say that two or three students got 
an idea from the panel which they 
may use over and over again until 
they have either accepted it as part 


of their lives or rejected it as false , 


or irrelevant. I trust that that much 
was accomplished. 


The Chinese 


Student Movement 
WEN-HAN KIANG 


The first account, either in English or 
Chinese, of one of the most important 
aspects of Chinese life, written by a 
man whose life has been closely con- 
cerned with China’s active student 
movement. 


A King’s Crown Press Publication 
$3.00 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27, N. Y. 
Enlarging insight depends on expan- 
sion due to exercise; vision on action, 
on acting up to the limit of what has 

been glimpsed.—Anonymous. 
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TALK THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND 


THE WORLD 


EVANGELISM, 1948. Last September, 


while eating lunch in the diner of a 
German train, I was astonished to be 
the recipient of cheerful greetings from 
two men across the aisle. I was a strang- 
er and alone, and so had become com- 
pletely absorbed in the Rhineland 
scenery outside the window. But the 
two Dutch students had noticed the 
small silver cross of the World’s Student 
Federation in my lapel, and they were 
members of the Student Christian Move- 
ment too! 

We spent the afternoon with our 
heads stuck out the train window revel- 
ing in the warm sunshine and scenery, 
and talking about the east-west con- 
flict and the despair of many Dutch 
students over the seeming imminent ar- 
rival of the Russians. Seeing cyclists on 
the road alongside the train one 
would say, “There go Germans on the 
bicycles they stole from Hollanders.” 


At the station in Cologne, several 
oficers of the student congregation of 
the university were waiting: the Dutch 
students had met them in a summer 
work camp and had written them to 
meet the train for a chat. They had 
brought the German students tea, cof- 
fee, and chocolate from their personal 
rations, small as these were. ‘This rep- 
resented a real sacrifice as well as a 
dificult Christian demand upon their 
consciences. 

One Dutchman was an economist, the 
other, (I think) an engineer. They were 
going to a secular work camp in Switz- 
erland sponsored by the National Union 
of Students. Going as members of the 
Student Christian Movement, they 
wanted to see if by living as Christians 
in this work camp, they could help in- 
terpret the significance of Christianity. 
Many Dutch students were attending a 
number of such projects during the 
summer, they said, for the same purpose 
of making a Christian witness. 

AT MAINZ I had to leave these newly 
found friends, stepping out into the 
bombed-out station, lugging a heavy 
handle-less suitcase—and sans German 
money. I managed to find my way to 
the CIMADE barracks, opened a year 
ago to provide German students of the 
new university a center where they may 
find both physical comfort and Chris- 
tian fellowship. 
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There is a large room with books, 
magazines, and a place to talk. There 
is a radio, an iron and ironing board, a 
sewing machine, and an old typewriter. 
And most important, there is warmth in 
the winter, when there is absolutely no 
heat at the university. Discussion and 
Bible study groups meet frequently, and 
worship services are held. Communists 
and Christians, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics meet here, to discuss religion. 


THE CIMADE TEAM in charge of the 
barracks is an interdenominational and 
international team. The members come 
from the five Protestant Youth organiza- 
tions of France, including the Student 
Christian Movement. CIMADE workers 
in all of the projects try to be truly 
evangelistic, in that they meet individ- 
uals as persons with warm personal con- 
cern, in that they show interest in the 
total person—not just in food, clothing, 
mental health, environment, intellec- 
tual health or religious health—no one 
thing, but concern for the total life of 
the individual. 

Hyla Stuntz of Union Theological 
Seminary, who was a member of the 
Mainz team last year, has written: “In 
February, 1945 an American air-raid in 
25 minutes completely wrecked 8o per- 
cent of Mainz. The dreadfulness of the 
ruins is beyond all power of descrip- 
tion. It is believed that there are still 
6,000 dead under the rubble. Today, 
3.000 people are living in makeshift 
shelters and in cellars and 10,000 have 
not even a bed or a cupboard. 


“Since so few buildings remain whole, 
only a few students of the two-year-old 
university live in the town: most com- 
mute a long way daily in unheated 
trains. The university is without tradi- 
tions which might help to mould stu- 
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dent life; many students are refugees 
from the east. . . . The library is very 


The CIMADE team finds that its 
members must continue to refresh them- 
selves by periodical sharing of faith and 
ideas, by worship, prayer and study to- 
gether. From time to time the German 
students join with them in such inti- 
mate meetings. 


Dutch students, attracted by the 
CIMADE idea, are seeking to adapt it 
to their country’s needs. But the Ger- 
mans have not yet sought to extend it 
elsewhere, in spite of its evident value 
for reconstruction. Perhaps their inac- 
tion is due to their diet which leaves 
them low in energy; or, they possibly 
are reacting against the pre-war Nazi 
youth movements; or, perhaps they do 
not understand an evangelistic program 
which does not center in the church. 


SIX AMERICANS attended a World's 
Student Christian Federation work 
camp in Mainz this last summer, clear- 
ing rubble off the grounds of a Protes- 
tant Church. After the Americans had 
gone and as I pulled up the tent pegs, 
a German student put his arm on my 
shoulder. “You will never know,” he 
said, ‘““what this camp has meant to me, 
to learn that there are some good Amer- 
icans.”"—P. R. 


IN UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA the stu- 
dent Christian movements regularly 
send students to spend a week in a 
village meeting the people, showing 
them “magic lantern” slides and coun- 
seling with them to answer their re- 
ligious questions. Stoned out of a vil- 
lage, a group of Christian students re- 
turned to stay longer, living coopera- 
tively in tents. Indian Christian stu- 
dents also attempt to meet with their 
friends on the campus, and talk in- 
formally with them about what re- 
ligion means to them. 


ASIAN LEADERS CONFERENCE. In 
Kandy, Ceylon, on December 20-Jan- 
uary 4, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation will have a meeting of a 
hundred leaders of student Christian 
movements of Asia. This is a great ven- 
ture in faith because the cost, travel 
situation, and political situation make 
it very difficult to assemble such a large 
group in Asia. 
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ADELAIDE CASE 


An appreciation by Helen B. Turnbull 


“Servant of the Lord”’ is the title 
of one of the four books which Ade- 
laide Case wrote. Of course she was 
not writing about herself—yet no 
phrase could so aptly describe her as 
“servant of the Lord.” 


Gifted and brilliant teacher, true 
scholar, superb  counselor-listener 
and rare friend—she was all these; 
yet her true vocation was as one who 
served the Lord. No one knew her 
long in any capacity without realiz- 
ing her closeness to God, for a deep, 
radiant joy was a marked character- 
istic. Possessed of a serene wisdom, a 
warmth of balance and perspective— 
these came from daily association 
with God, and from a steady nurture 
within the Christian Church. 


Daily she meditated upon the 
psalms—she knew and loved them all 
—and at all times her life was given 
to praise and thanksgiving. So many 
times she said, “Our work must be 
worship.”” She worshiped God Sun- 
days—of course!—and on other days, 
corporately and individually, for- 
mally and informally. The worship 
of God, in everything, was her life, 


and she brought it, and God, into 


the lives of many students: at Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) where she was pro- 
fessor of Christian Education for the 
last seven years of her life; at Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
where for twenty years she was Pro- 
fessor of Education and head of the 
Department of Religious Education; 
at the O-at-ka Student Conferences 
and countless other conferences all 
over the United States. In the sum- 
mer of 1947—a year before her death 
—she taught in the summer session 
of Union Theological Seminary her 
two favorite courses, ‘“The Use of the 
Bible in Religious Education” and 
“The Experience of Worship,” and 
taught besides at seven summer con- 
ferences. 

At sixty-one her free and questing 
spirit, her quick mind, her warm 
personality were as evident as twenty 
years before. So many of us, her stu- 
dents, can remember her genius in 
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Adelaide Case 
beloved teacher, 
counsellor, friend 

to students 


encouraging us to express ideas and 
ideals which we did not know we 
possessed. Her own creativity almost 
created it in her students, and yet 
this was never the projection of her 
own thoughts, for she never forced 
her opinions on others. She was a 
great teacher, always learning, always 
open to new glimpses of Truth. Her 
timing as a teacher was amazing, for 
she always seemed to know when to 
lecture, when to let the class discuss, 
when to break into a discussion. ‘The 
give and take was a creative two-way 
artistry and yet she did not play to 
the gallery. Her classes were never 
boring. Students from all races and 
churches and _ backgrounds’ were 
drawn by her teaching—Orthodox 
Jewish rabbis, Unitarian ministers, 
Lutheran deaconesses, Quakers, ag- 
nostics, all kinds of Protestants, lib- 
eral and fundamentalist. Most called 
her friend. 


She was daring in the way she 
lived her Christianity, although she 
lived always with simplicity. For ex- 
ample, she was a pacifist when it 
was very difficult to be one. Hers was 
such a positive interpretation of 
God's love that she never could em- 
brace war even to “overcome” the 
threat of future wars. In the period 
when the government was relocating 
Japanese-Americans from the west 
coast, and when they were suspect as 
a group, she invited a young Japa- 
nese-American couple to live in her 
home with her, not as servants but 
as members of her family. And even 
more recently she has been criticized 
for having a Negro family living with 
her. But her courage was born of 
faith in God; she knew she was right 
so she quietly stood her ground. She 
was quite literally “given to hospi- 
tality,” and although she never mar- 


ried, she established a Christian 
home and shared it at various times @ 
with many families. 


She was given to little self-con.% 
cern, even when she truly merited a % 
measure of sympathy. For when she § 
was in her teens it was found that 
she had tuberculosis of the bone 
After several painful operations she 
became lame—at just the time in life 
when most young people love ty 7 
dance, to play tennis. Instead of 
making her bitter, this experience 
gave her a maturer understanding of 
the suffering and disabilities of 
others. 

Ministers, priests, rabbis, lay peo- 
ple of all ages came to her for coun. 
sel, to learn of God from her, and, 
she a woman who was not ordained, 
gave them spiritual leadership of in- 
sight and depth. Rarer still, she 
could teach others and lead others to 
worship God. God gave her the abil. 
ity of transmitting her faith to 
others, and at the same time a gen. 


uine humility which caused _ her 


quickly, instead of accepting praise 
for herself, to turn it to the greater 
glory of God. It was humbling to be 
in the presence of such humility. 


Truly Adelaide Teague Case was 
one of the servants of the Lord. 


DOORS 
INTO LIFE 


Through Five 
Devotional Classics 


DOUGLAS V. STEERE 


An introduction to and _ interpreta- 
tion of five devotional classics: The 
Imitation of Christ, de Sales’ Intro- 
duction to the Devout Life, Wool- 
man’s Journal, Kierkegaard’s Purity 
of Heart and von Hugel’s Letters. 
A meditative study for the lay read- 
er by a master of devotional writing, 
author of the Hazen book Prayer 
and Worship. $2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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Outline Year's Program 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. Stu- 
dent Christian Association activities 
started off with a reception for freshmen 
and new members. The slide film, Stu- 
dent Christian Life in America, was 
shown. The year’s program will include 
group study of the distinctive charac- 
teristics Of Protestant Christianity. Lec- 
tures on the history of the Reformation 
will be given by faculty members. ‘Two 
Sunday convocations will be highlighted 
by addresses by Dr. T. Z. Koo and Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr.—wILLiAM R. HUTCHI- 
SON. 


Post Congressmen’s Records 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
To help students vote intelligently, the 
CA posted the voting records of con- 
sressmen on a_ prominent bulletin 
board. The Challenge, a Bucknell CA 
publication, also carried a story on the 
records of congressmen. 


Gallagher Speaks at Stiles 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley. Dr. 
Buell Gallagher, then candidate for 
Congress (he was not elected) spoke 
at a meeting of Stiles Assembly, fea- 
turing speakers with differing points of 
view during the pre-election political 
discussions. He spoke on the topic, 
Boom and Bust—Can It Be Prevented? 
Central was the point of view that we 
must have price controls to control the 
boom, and that the controls must be 
comprehensive instead of being limited 
to a few items. Representatives of differ- 
ent parties were heard during the suc- 


ceeding wecks. 


SCM Film Strip Gets Around 


NEW YORK, N. Y. The new film strip 
“Student Christian Life in America” is 
really going places! Campus Christian 
groups from Montana, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, the Philippines, and many 
other places have sent for it to use on 
specific occasions and to add to their 
program library. The film has been 
used at freshman camps, cabinet re- 
treats, membership nights, on deputa- 
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tion trips and with adults who support 
student work. The strip is a series of 
65, photos illustrating the interests and 
activities of Christian students in Amer- 
ican colleges. The price is $2.00 post- 
paid, and includes the film and two 
copies of a running commentary. Order 
from: New York State SCM, Joseph A. 
Bucher, Treasurer, 2 West 45th, New 
York 19, N. Y.—DOROTHY ANNE WALLACE 
DROSER. 


Balanced Rations Here 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. Students here made com- 
prehensive survey of education for mar- 
riage available on campus, found 2 out 
of 3 wanted courses open to men and 
women in all departments while at 
present only 2 courses in Home Eco- 
nomics dealt with marriage problems. 
News stories and editorials, conferences 
with faculty and administration finally 
assured that broader courses open to 
all would follow next semester. 
Social Service Committee conducted 
Hallowe'en party for 300 underprivi- 
leged Spanish-American children at lo- 
cal YMCA. “Coke” sessions in 
chapel lounge two afternoons a week 
draw many faculty and students into 
discussions of international relations, 
science and religion, and political prob- 
lems. . . . District conference of SCA 
held at U. of New Mexico on October 
29-31 featured prominent local Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders... . 
Campus SCA furnished 25 upperclass- 
men counselors for new Freshman pro- 
gram started this year.—HENRY HAYDEN. 


Buffalo Has USCC Plan 


BUFFALO, N. y. A new development here 
is the coordination of student religious 
work under the City Council of Church- 
es. Robert Ora Smith is Director of stu- 
dent activities; policies are made in 
meetings of a committee composed of 
students and faculty of the University of 
Buffalo, plus representatives of the 
YMCA, YWCA, and churches of the 
city. This new set-up was organized with 
the help of the USCC Campus Strategy 
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Committee, whose help is available in 
other metropolitan situations where 
united planning is needed. 


Conference on Churchmanship 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. The New Eng- 
land SCM is sponsoring a three-day con- 
ference here on Churchmanship, Decem- 
ber 3-5, in the Copley Square area of 
this city. Approximately 1,000 youth are 
expected from about 75 colleges of the 
region. “The Student and the Task of 
the Church,” is the topic with President 
Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and other speakers. Mass 
meetings and denominational meetings 
will be climaxed by a closing service of 
worship on Sunday afternoon at 3:00 
p.M. Seven Protestant denominations, 
the YMCA, and YWCA are jointly spon- 
soring the event. William E. Wimer, 167 
Tremont St., Boston is in charge of 
plans. 


N.C. Vets Go CO-OP 


UNIVERSITY OF N. C. When veterans here 
tried to beat high costs the co-op way 
they were told, “You can’t organize a 
co-op grocery here, the cards are stacked 
against you.” A former infantryman, 
now a family man, asked for facts and 
figures. He learned that the business 
area in town was zoned and that the 
zoning commission was refusing permits 
for all small business enterprises. He 
discovered, too, that the price of gro- 
ceries was higher at U of NC than in 
nearby towns. And, he learned about 
a state law forbidding sales by the uni- 
versity if that meant competition with 
local merchants. Together the students 
tackled the problem, calling busi- 
ness men and officials in college and 
government. Result: Today there is a 
co-operative grocery in Victory Village, 
veterans’ housing project for 350 fam- 
ilies in Chapel Hill. The store hires a 
full-time staff. A flourishing gardening 
project is also maintained. An experi- 
enced co-operator in Chapel Hill visits 
nearby places on request to help other 
new co-operative movements.—From 
Co-ops on Campus. 
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CHURCH (TO 


A page about the United Student Fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 
Reformed churches, which currently are expecting to merge as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


Discifline—a Christian Necessity 


HISTORICALLY, numerically, even con- 
stitutionally, ours is a Christian coun- 
try. You and I, and millions of others, 
are confessed, if not confessing, Chris- 
tians. When we joined that Christian 
fellowship which is the church we said 
that we believed Jesus to be the anoint- 
ed one of God and our personal Lord 
and Saviour; that is, the master of our 
lives and the redeemer of our souls. Are 
not then we, and all Christians, men 
and women of God? A “yes” to that 
question is immediate, but—only inso- 
far as God's will is written on our hearts. 
We, like the original twelve, are the 
disciples of Christ today. That is: we 
follow him, he is our Leader; we learn 
from him, he is our ‘Teacher; we serve 
him, he is our Master. 

The historic twelve were seasoned 
men: they had gone through a period 
of spiritual training, they had been sub- 
mitted to a demanding discipline and 
had emerged true disciples, men who 
were—men of God. 

If we remember a little of our high 
school Latin we can understand the 
close relationship between the disciple 
and the discipline. The disciple is one 
who learns and a discipline is a training. 
One cannot be a disciple without some 
kind of a discipline. If we would be 
disciples of Christ we must follow some 
kind of a discipline which encourages 
or at least enables spiritual growth... . 

What then of the discipline of the 
disciple of Christ? We are talking now 
of a disciple as one who is wholly given 
in belief and service of his sovereign, a 
man who does more than just tag along 
or follow at a distance, a man who is 
or would become God’s man. The true 
disciple is one of the few who is a 
member of that minority which vital 
Christianity always is. He is more than 
a Christian in name only. His discipline 
is more than that which is required by 
a church; his discipline is that of the 
Church which is itself the body of Christ 
in which the Holy Spirit dwells. The 
religion of the disciple is a matter of 
faith and not of fashion. And the very 
discipline which strengthens that faith 
is not self-imposed but rather self- 
accepted, for the disciple has not chosen 
Christ but Christ has chosen him. The 
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man of God is never a self-made man. 
Another thing to remember about the 
disciple’s discipline is that though its 
basic purpose is for spiritual growth it 
is never an escape into the out-of-this- 
world. The disciple is a branch abiding 
in the true vine and the very value of 
the branch, the proof of its vitality, 1s 
the fruit it bears. 

It is easy to become a Christian. It is a 
name we can inherit at birth or even 
accept as readily or reluctantly as we 
accept the “new look.” It is impossible 
to be a Christian. The requirements of 
a Christian are perfection which is not 
achievable by any mere man. But when 
we understand in part what Christianity 
really is, we know that it is neither easy 
nor impossible, for discipleship of Christ 
requires both a strict discipline and the 
working hand of a loving God. When it 
comes to the question of discipline it 
takes a serious disciple—no others need 
apply. 

Elton ‘Trueblood in his Alternative to 
Futility—note the title—presents the 
idea that the alternative to actual futil- 
ity is a “redemptive fellowship,” in good 
Quaker terms “a fellowship of the con- 
cerned.” He lists, “minimum conditions 
of membership in the nameless order of 
the Church Universal are five: commit- 
ment, witness, fellowship, vocation and 
discipline.” This little book is a must, 
both for reading and actual study. Our 
interest here is with that fifth require- 
ment, which it must be remembered is 
inseparable from the other four. True- 
blood points out that living groups, 
those that survive whate’er betide, are 
always groups which follow some kind 
of discipline, a required code. He points 


Among the delegates present at the United 
Student Assembly at Defiance last June was a 
friendly young fellow with a ready smile and 
a perpetual twinkle in his eye. The delegates 
will remember this month's author, Herb Muen- 
stermann, as the spark plug of many a business 
session as well as the capable leader of the 
discipline seminar. Herb is now assistant pas- 
tor under the Reverend William Nelson at 
Trinity Church in Akron, Ohio, where he is 
serving his clinical year before returning to 
Eden Seminary for his final year of study. It is 
with a great deal of pride that we introduce 
Herb and his ideas to the readers of /ntercol- 
legian.—R. J. 


to groups of concerned Christians who 
prepared for themselves a set discipline: 
groups which have started with few 
members but which, by their nature. 
have grown. Groups whose very purpose 
was not numbers but rather depth of 
spiritual living, always tested by prac. 


tical expression. The Iona_ fellowshj 


which began in Scotland; the Kirkbridge 
fellowship in America, and a more mod. 
est discipline started in Ohio by some 
Evangelical and Reformed ministers— 
all are experimental groups, practicing 
the kind of discipline that ‘Trueblood 
proposes for fellowships of the con. 
cerned. As a more specific example, 
which might be of special interest to 
students, we give here the simple provi. 
sional discipline of a group of Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed and Congregational 
Christian students, which was one fruit 
of the student assembly at which these 
two groups became one. It includes pri- 
vate and communal spiritual life, stew- 
ardship, social alertness, and community 
service. Here it is: 


1. Spend one-half hour each morn- 
ing in private devotion and a re- 
view of God’s possibilities in the 
day’s work. 

2. Regular weekly church attendance, 
and tithing of income. 

3. Subscribe to and study the bi- 
weekly issues of the Federal Coun. 
cil’s Information Service. 

4. Participate in and report on some 
project in Christian witness in 
both campus and community life. 


A discipline such as this is not adopt- 
ed for its own sake, but because it is 
known to be a necessary part of true 
discipleship. ‘The intention is to prac 
tice the discipline strictly, but the mem- 
bers are not discouraged at failure. The 
discipline is not an end in itself. Its 
great value is in training the disciple 
to deeper discipleship. To undertake it, 
and even to succeed in it must be hum- 
bling, else it would not be a Christian 
discipline. 

The best way for you and me to find 
our place in the world in which we live 
is to give our complete loyalty to Him 
who is in and yet not of this world. To 
realize our goal of becoming men and 
women of God we must practice a dis 
ciplined discipleship as a minimum Ie- 
quirement. 

—HERBERT MUENSTERMANN 
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Greetings: 

We are gratified with the reports this 
fall from student groups, especially those 
which tell of Bible study and cell group 
experiences. If we are to make an impact 
upon a bewiidered secular world, we must 
root it in G@ genuine experience of spiritual 
renewal. 


—VAL WILSON 


Courtship in Process 


In the worst tradition of gossip col- 
umnists but with the best of intentions, 
we report: \ courtship is in) progress 
and if a marriage eventuates, there will 
be repercussions for faithful readers of 
this page. It has not yet been clearly 
established who is courting whom, but 
from this corner it seems to be a case of 
mutual respect and concern for each 
other’s welfare. .\s vet the love affair 
has been marked more by caution than 
by ardor, but then we recall that pre- 
ludes to most enduring marriages have 
been sober rather than tempestuous. 
Phe courtship is made more complex by 
both parties having innumerable off 
springs who are not necessarily bound 
to follow parental dictates. But when 
the betrothal does take place, and we 
hope it will, vou will undoubtedly read 
in the papers an announcement to this 
effect: Baptists to Merge with the Dis- 
ciples. At the moment, however, these 
romantic overtures are being made on 
the national level by the two denomina- 
tions’ appointed Committees. 


Marriage at Purdue 

Anticipating (and aiding) the actions 
of the parent denominations, the two 
student foundations at Purdue, Purdue 
Christian and Roger Williams, have al- 
ready united! As Art Anderson, Baptist 
University pastor there, puts it: the 
quesion uppermost in the minds of stu- 
dents was not “what are our difter- 
encess” but rather “How can we meet 


the needs of the people on our Campus 
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— NORTHERN BAPTIST... 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Val H. Wilson, Director of Department of University Pastor and Student Work 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


and in our community?” Both the lack 
of physical equipment and of profes: 
sional leadership had hampered the et- 
forts of these two organizations to min- 
ister to the Purdue campus, and this mo- 
tive, the desire to meet more adequately 
the needs of Disciple and Baptist. stu- 
dents, was the initiating force which 
worked to effect the merger. The process 
of uniting the programs of the two 
foundations followed these steps: 


1. Joint student programs on Sunday 
evenings during summers of 1947 
and 1948; 


le 


Informal discussions among stu- 
dents, prodded by the movement 
toward and eventual consumma- 
tion of the Federation of the West 
Latavette Baptist and West Latay 
ette Christian churches. ‘This Fed- 
eration now means a church home 
for both Disciple and Baptist stu- 
dents near the campus; 


3. Conference of students at Monti- 
cello, Indiana, July 17-18. 1948, to 
make intensive study of problems 
to be faced in combining the stu- 
dent activities: 

4. Planning conference September 
18-19, prior to school opening, to 
work out procedural basis for a 
joint program pending final unt- 
fication of organizations: 

5. Election of ofhcers tor the newly 
organized group, October 24. 


Prior to the merger of the student or- 
ganizations and the federation of the 
two churches. Art \nderson doubled as 
the pastor of the local Baptist church 
and as the counselor to the 7oo Baptist 
students on the Purdue campus, meet- 


ines being held in the Baptist church 


This was the Baptist-Disciple Planning 
Conference, Monticello, Ind. (That’s Art 
Anderson, third from your right) 


located three blocks from the school. 
Activities of the 850 Disciple students, 
led by the Reverend Joseph Fitch, cen- 
tered in their Purdue Christian Founda- 
tion house on the campus edge, but the 
church they attended was a considerable 
distance away. Now the Baptist-Disciple 
students have a house for week-day ac- 
tivities and a church near the school for 
their large Sunday evening fellowship 
meetings. Co-ministers for the Federated 
Church are the Reverend Doyle Mullen 
and the Reverend Art Anderson; the 
Reverend Joseph Fitch heads the com- 
bined student programs. Iwo part-time 
workers have been added to the staft: 
Richard Tappan, originally as student 
director for the Roger Williams Founda- 
tion but now helping to promote the 
unified program; Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Smith, working specifically with the 
married students. 


Briefly 


Qur beloved “Newt,” the inimitable 
and irreplaceable Dr. Newton C. Fetter 
and one-time Pennsylvania farmer, ts 
back as of December 1 in his old harness 
as the Director of the Division of Higher 
Education and Secondary Schools. We 
all think it’s wondertul. 


For the first time in the history of our 
denomination there will be in 1949 a 
National Baptist Student Conterence. 
(Our Green Lake affair is for both stu- 
dents and non-students.) ‘The conter- 
ence committee will be derived trom our 
student Northwestern, 
Kalamazoo, and the universities of Mich- 


leadership at 


igan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Chicago. 


Ihe first Washington Seminar (stu- 
dents in politics) is scheduled for the 
latter part of January. We hope you 
are planning to attend. 


So Youd Like to 
Work at Green Lake 


Applicants for places on the W49 Green 
Lake Student Staff should write immediately 
to: Dr. Val Wilson, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Selection of staff is to begin in 
January. Qualifications: undergraduates must 
have completed at least a full year of college; 
young adults may be graduate students or 
seminary students; or, married students. 
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